















































Citizenship — 
An Individual 
Responsibility 


“Contrary to popular opinion, good citizenship does not begin and end with 
a trip to the polls every election day,” declares an article in a current religious 
publication. Issues which should concern every conscientious citizen include 
“human rights, civic responsibilities, social welfare, high morality in private and 
public life, fine family relations, volunteer community services and world 
brotherhood,” the article suggests. 

Pointing out that “citizenship goes back to the individual,” the article says 
a good citizen checks up on himself periodically with a list of questions such 
as the following: 


— Am [honest in my relationship with others? 
—— Do I work to improve the conditions of those less fortunate than myself? 
—— Do I oppose lower taxes if they mean inadequate community services? 


—__. Am I concerned about the health and welfare standards of those in 
institutions and hospitals; the children, youth, aged, the handicapped and the ill? 


—. Do I treat all people with respect, regardless of their station in life? 
—. Do I uphold freedom of speech for ideas I do not like? 


_. Do I give volunteer time to church, welfare and community organiza- 
. 5 > 5 
tions: 


—— Am I concerned about discrimination against individuals and groups? 

— Do I understand the organization and functions of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies? 

— Am I loyal to my ideals in my work and in my community? 


— Do I think, work, speak, and vote for what I unselfishly believe is for 
the best interests of my country? 


“Citizenship,”” appears in the March issue of The Church Woman, published by the National 
Council’s Department of United Church Women. 


Church Emphasis: Christian Citizenship 
THE CHURCH’S WITNESS IN A HUNGRY WORLD 
Samuel Hugh Moffett 4 
WHAT AMERICAN DEMOCRACY MEANS TO ME 
Natalie Blanton 6 
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FACTS FORUM.... 


Gentlemen: 

The May Survey has arrived and 
the first thing that caught my cye 
was Mr. Thompson’s “To Be a 
Mother.” It is a beautiful picture of 
sacrificial motherhood, but, believe 
me, as a mother for over 22 years, it 
paints such a small part of the picture. 
Most of motherhood is a joyful par- 
ticipation in an ever-exciting and 
promising adventure, which God has 
let mothers share with fathers and 
children. Please, Mr. Thompson, may 
I suggest: 


I gave, I guess, a million tears 
Of joy throughout the recent years. 
I am a mother. 


I gave, I know, a million prayers 

Of thanks for these, my Christian 
heirs, 

That I can mother. 


I thank Thee, God, that Thou didst 
give 
To me the opportunity to live 
As just a mother. 
MRS. PAUL F. DAVIS 
409 Carolina Rd., 
Towson 4, Md. 


DON’T MISS in this issue the arti- 
cles on Christian citizenship, pages 3- 
13. “Africa Beats the Clock” is an- 
other on the National Council’s 1953 
mission emphasis country. We also 
call your attention to a lovely hymn, 
words written by a Chinese pastor, 
translated by Dr. Frank W. Price. 
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= OUR GREATEST CHALLENGE 
By HORACE E. HENDERSON As 
" President, United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 4, 
— MY YEAR AS PRESIDENT of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce it has been my x 
ian privilege to travel around the world and visit communities x 
in every state in our nation. I witnessed the deplorable living 
| conditions in Asia and the political strife in Europe. I had 
dst a limited opportunity to observe the warfare with the Com- Yb fy 
munists. aif * 
In nearly every country I visited there was a decided lack / * 
of interest in acting out the principles of God. I saw many ~ 
of the more devout going to church, praying and reading | 
the Bible. But very few seemed to be the least bit interested * 
in putting Christian principles to work for their community 
F or country. Perhaps they think they have a reason. Most of . & 
rt the people, particularly the peasants, have to struggle so 
= hard for survival there is little time or desire to think of any- 
is thing but individual welfare. And they seem to think it 
se hopeless, even if they desired it, to exert any Christian in- * 
nn, fluence. Their leaders have too much power. me 
or, ~ res a 
ce. INCE MY RETURN to the United States I 
have many times contrasted the present conditions in Europe * Ii 
and Asia with life in the United States. We have no political 7 
strife. We have no war on our homeland. We have the high- * Ay 
i est standard of living in the world. And our leaders listen HI 
to the will of the people. Yet we are just as apathetic when ~” 
3 I it comes to practicing Christian citizenship as are the peoples * 
6 | of Europe and Asia. We are living in the midst of abundant we 
1 aM wealth and freedom, yet—are still unwilling (See page 38) 
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: SIMPLEST WAY to de- 


scribe the witness of the Church in 
the world today is in terms of hunger, 
for hunger is a symbol of man’s total 


need—spiritual and intellectual as 
well as physieal—and the Christian 
witness is the Christian’s total re- 
sponse to God on behalf of that hu- 
man need. How else can our Lord’s 
Own witness on earth be interpreted; 
and what else is His command to 
Peter but a missionary command: 
“Lovest thou me? Feed my 
sheep.” 

The command still holds. If the Chris- 
tian, whose citizenship is in a hungry 
world, fails in his witness to satisfy the 
world’s hunger, he fails not only the 
world, but also his Lord and King. 

The world’s most obvious hunger is 
physical, of course. Two-thirds of the 
people of the world are hungry, says 
Professor Josue de Castro of Brazil in 
his book, The Geography of Hunger. 
That is a billion and a half people— 


4 


not all of them actually starving, but 
all of them in a permanent state of 
physical hunger. 


Or THESE HUNGRY MUL- 
TiIrupEs, the number who actually 
starve to death every year has been 
estimated at between 20 and 30 mil- 
lion! Reduce that statistic to more 
comprehensible terms, and it means 
that between now and the time you 
finish reading this short article, almost 
a thousand people will have died be- 
cause they could not find enough 
proper food! 
IN INDIA, it is said, 80 million peo- 
ple are always hungry. In one famine 
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“Then the King will say . . . I was 
hungry and you gave me food.” 
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year, 1941, 3 million people starved 











to death in that country. I did : 
IN CHINA, an average of 2 million dinner t 
people are estimated to starve to m had a 
death every year. + <e Ps 
Closer home, in LATIN AMERICA, 85 It horrific 
million of the continent’s 126 million but one 
: 3 bodies le 
people are said by one observer to be 7 We 
well along the grim road to starva- 
tion. 
Bor I MUST CONFESS that pcre | 
I had no understanding of what such pesca 
figures really mean until one day in ak a '. 
Peking the comfortable impersonality - 4 
of high-numbered statistics suddenly pesca m 
shrank into one pathetic little con- yt 
crete case. I was studying at the Col- Sekt 
lege of Chinese Studies. On a bright, pres. 
crisp day just before Thanksgiving ae fe 
I stepped happily out through the big, daiiehe 
red gates of the college compound i ited 
into the alley—and suddenly I was posite : 
not happy any more. It j 
There by the side of the public tis a 
road was a dead baby, an unwanted to ch. y 
child, thrown out into the alley, its - the 
thin little body lying on a pile of paged he 
garbage. our prol 
Why was it thrown out, unwanted, P 
like that? I do not know for sure, but ness, Not 
usually in such tragic cases it is be- — 
cause there is not enough food to feed ae . 
the family and a new baby means an- rol 
other mouth to feed. So some poor, len . 
heartbroken mother steels herself to “he ’ 
sacrifice a newborn child that her sain #0 
other children may live a little longer. iis 
recogni 
ae oS. Christia: 
to say 
of two- 
IS a Witt 
who fe: 
is calcu 
ae multitu: 
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By SAMUEL HUGH MOFFETT 
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ed I did not enjoy my Thanksgiving It is not really a Christian witness at China, one of the first acts in their a 
mn dinner that year. I could not get out all; and if it has no relevance to the felt carefully calculated campaign against y 
‘. of my mind the picture of that thin needs of the world’s peoples, it will be the Church was to close down all E 
little body lying on a heap of garbage. _ a witness borne in vain. When people are Christian feeding and relief programs, _ 
8 It horrifies me to reflect that this was starving, they look for bread, not for for this was the Christian witness they 
sd but one of some 30 million such preaching. feared the most. It is the kind of wit- 
““ bodies left dead in the world that ness everybody understands. — 
. year through hunger. IL: IS SIGNIFICANT that So from the very beginning the 
when the Communist conquerors feeding of the hungry has been an 
Or COURSE, HUNGER IS Not rolled over the Christian Church in integral part of the (See page 42) 
USUALLY SO DRAMATIC. Death from 7 
. malnutrition is a long, slow process, yf a 
ra and at the end, few die from actual Wi 
ty lack of food. Other diseases take the Y = 
ly wasted bodies of the starving and V7, 
= mercifully terminate their suffering. 6 ea 
‘ The average Indonesian, for example, 
At, can expect to live only 36 years; the 
ng average Indian only 27. The basic 
ig, reason for their shortened lives, un- 
be derlying a multitude of other causes, 
ie is hunger. Well-fed, well-cared for 
Americans can expect to live 68 years. 
lic It is a poor Christian who will fail 
‘a to see in these grim facts a challenge 
a to the Church of Jesus Christ as it 
of bears its witness to the world. There 
are not many who say, “This is not 
d, our problem. Our mission is to wit- 
3 ness, not to feed.” Nicholas Berdyaev 
i. answers for the whole Church when 
ad he says, “Bread for myself is a physi- 
a cal problem, but bread for my neigh- 
rr, bor, for everyone—is a spiritual prob- 
i. lem.” 
a _In this day of expanding popula- 
a tions and increasingly serious food 
shortages, it is time for Christians to 
3 recognize once and for all that any 
Christian witness which has nothing 
to say about the consuming’ hunger 
of two-thirds of the world’s people F 
ls a witness neither inspired by Christ i 
who fed the multitudes, nor one that 2 
is calculated to win the hearts of the . 
bi multitudes He died to save. 
EY 
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I AM A WOMAN—a wife, 
a housekeeper, a mother. American 
democracy has blessed my life since 
the day of my birth! 

In America girl babies are not de- 
spised. My spiritual and material 
heritage was the same as my brother’s, 
and so was my education—elemen- 
tary, secondary, and high school. 

I was encouraged to go to college. 
There were many colleges, separate 
and coeducation, from which to 
choose. I did not have to work on a 
farm for the government before en- 
trance. My government never requires 
labor from women. My college was 
free to teach me the truth as it knew 
the truth. No books were burned, 
none interdicted. Members of the 
faculty were chosen because they 
were learned men and women, not 
because of political bias. When I had 
completed the course, my degree was 
granted without limitations, for in 
this country there is no sex in scholar- 
ship, and the whole field of graduate 
work was open to me. 





Tue FRANCHISE IS GRANTED 
to women in America. At the age 
\ of 21 I was allowed to vote for my 
city officers, my state and national 
representatives and senators, and the 
President of the United States. Voting 
has not called for physical courage. 

Free speech is cherished in America. 
I may express my opinions to all of- 
ficials; organize meetings to protest 
their actions; use newspaper and radio 
to criticize them and the government. 
I may listen to any program, attend 
any play, read any article or book 
that is not proved in open court to be 
salacious. If I run afoul the law, I shall 
be tried by my peers. There may be 
women on the jury. i 

Women may hold public office n 
America. I have been elected to serve 
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Imertcan Democracy 


Means to Me 


my city, and some day I may serve 
my state or nation. There is no law 
against this and plenty of precedent 


for it. 

W omen MAY ENTER 
guiness and the professions in Amer- 
ica, so | was permitted a career. When 
I married, 1 entered a partnership. 
Had the partnership not been satis- 
factory, 1 could have broken it in 
due process of law. After marriage, 
I was still able to hold property in my 
name, Custom permits me to be my 
husband’s equal, to take part in his 
work and his amusements. Because 
a single standard of morality holds in 
America, I have every right to expect 
him to be faithful to me. 

As a housewife I carry no rationing 
card except during wartime emer- 
gency. | may buy what I can afford. 
Its quality is protected by high stand- 
ards, and articles are truthfully la- 
beled. 

My husband and I share legal re- 
sponsibility for our children. Birth 
control information was accessible to 
me, for in a democracy a high birth 
rate Is unnecessary. 1 was not re- 
quired by the government to work in 
factory or mill while pregnant. My 
children were not taken away to be 
the property of the state. All these 


years when play and study and jobs 
were done, they have come home to 
the house we own in the majesty of 
private and complete possession. 


My CHILDREN HAVE NOT 
BEEN COMPELLED into camps of mili- 
tary significance to be taught to think 
and act in masses. They have been 
learning to live as individuals, self- 
reliant, resourceful, independent, re- 
sponsible. Neither they nor their 
friends have been forced to march 
their youth away, to skulk in fear, to 
plot in hate, to kill. My generation 
came too near that. 

And my daughter—a paean of 
praise could be sung for the privileged 
women of tomorrow under American 
democracy. Healthy, wise, and free, 
they may walk in beauty if they will. 
Many of their sisters across the seas 
are doomed for generations. 

The conditions of my life are not 
perfect. I have my share of trouble, 
but when I am overworked it is be- 
cause I am stretching my strength 
against my knowledge of the need. 
When I am sick, my doctor is my 
friend. To him I am not a number or 
a stranger, and aiding him and me are 
voluntary sickness and hospital in- 
surance and an efficient public health 
service. When I am lonely, it is be- 


An eloquent tribute 


to democratic America — 


a nation under law and 


a people who love God 
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By NATALIE BLANTON 


Mrs. Wyndham Blanton 
Richmond, Virginia 


cause many I love are away, some 
forever. None was hounded to death 
by human arbiters of fate for uncom- 
mitted sins. They fell on sleep and 
their graves are known. 


W nex 1 AM DISCOURAGED, 
it is because my ambitions are not 
matched by powers, nor my sym- 
pathies by wealth. Plans of a lifetime 
have not been canceled by an imper- 
sonal state that thinks I exist for it, 
not it for me. When I am afraid, it is 
not of the police, servants, relatives, 
so-called friends, or postman, and I 
may pray to the God my parents re- 
vealed to me. I may try to teach my 
children that He is their Father and 
all men everywhere their brothers. I 
may go openly to church. There I 
need not hymn the state or repeat to 
primitive heroes a new creed. 

If it be argued that many of my 
advantages are due to peace and wide 
boundaries, it must be countered that 
the peace was willed and the bound- 
aries maintained by our democratic 
forefathers and their successors. If it 
be argued that some of my advan- 
tages are the results of my social and 
economic circumstances, it must be 
recalled that countless women of bet- 
ter position in other countries have 
not been so fortunate, even in time of 
peace. If it be argued that many in 
America do not have these preroga- 
tives, it must be answered that the 
number lacking them is relatively 
small, and that here no law or caste 
system prohibits its further decrease. 

It is to these underprivileged mi- 
norities that we must turn our atten- 
tion in America. On them we must 
center our thought, and for them we 
must redouble our efforts. It is the 
best way we can repay our debt to 
American democracy. It is the only 
way we can save it. END 
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Church 


State 


and 


Freedom 


By GLENN L. ARCHER 


Executive Director, Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State 
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T.. QUESTION OF HUMAN 


FREEDOM is the supreme question 
which the Church and State have in 
common. Indeed, the crucial question 
in Church-State relations in the world 
of today centers around the interpre- 
tation and expression of freedom. Re- 
ligious liberty in the United States 
and throughout the world is condi- 
tioned by what interpretation is given 
to human freedom and what expres- 
sion is made of it. 

The real issue in this country is not 
whether we shall yield to Communist 
totalitarianism—we are well aware of 
its dangers to freedom and are pre- 
pared to resist them—but the chief 
single issue is whether we shall com- 
promise with a clerical totalitarianism 
which parades as the only enemy of 
Communism, and is now selfishly ex- 
ploiting America’s fear of Comm- 
nism with evil results to freedom. 

In a time when contemporary 
events thrust this whole question into 
the focal point of Church and State 
concern, it is natural that we should 
concentrate our attention upon it.... 
I am grieved to state that the streams 
of human freedom in many parts of 
the world have dried up. In the 
United States the ocean of freedom 
we once knew is at low tide. 


A Glimpse of 
the World Picture 


Baave, INDEED, IS THE 
MAN who can look at today’s news- 
paper headlines without _ flinching. 
These headlines tell of totalitarian 
forces on the march across the world, 
of Communism engulfing Asia, o! 
war in Korea, of Peronism in Argen- 
tina, of religious persecution in Spain 
and Portugal; and of large masses of 
humanity suffering from poverty, !g- 
norance, degradation, disease, and per- 
secution. 


Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, points to 
causes when he states, “In countries 
which have come under the complete 
control of Roman clericalism or Soviet 
imperialism, countries such as Spain of 
Rumania, freedom is dead.” 


Regardless of time or place, the 
real reason for the eclipse of freedom 
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formation of a vacuum at the 


is the ) 
heart of liberty. In Russia, the vacuum 
began with the corruption of the 
ars. It continued as the Communists 


fought fire with fire in an effort to 
survive and overcome the unjust rule 
of a decadent ruling class. In China, 
exploiting feudal war lords brought 
ruin to themselves and to their peo- 
ple. History teaches that a starving, 
desperate people will embrace any 
change that offers hope, however 


slight. 


IL Is A BIT OF IRONY that 
many who now complain of Commu- 
nism in China set the stage for it. In 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in the Bal- 
kan States, the light of religious lib- 
erty burns low for all except members 
of the State Church, and even for 
them economic liberty was dead un- 
til resurrected by aid from the United 
States. 


The Church which boasts of control 
and dominance of a nation for centuries, 
which has crowned and deposed kings at 
will, and which is today the real voice in 
Italy is hard put to absolve itself of the 
responsibility for creating a vacuum at 
the heart of liberty. Praying for peace in 
public, however commendable, does not 
alter the fact that 10,000,000 citizens in 
Italy, the center of Roman Catholicism, 
voted Communist. 


The same great American news- 

paper (The New York Times, Au- 
gust 2, 1951) that tells of Communist 
repressions in Indochina relates the 
contents of a repressive pastoral letter 
issued by the Roman bishops of Ar- 
gentina, denying Catholics the right 
to vote for any candidate who favors 
Church-State separation, and freedom 
of worship to all creeds. Cardinal 
Copello, who heads the hierarchy in 
Argentina, has been an ardent sup- 
porter of the Peron dictatorship. 
Ih Czechoslovakia, Roman Catho- 
lies who supported the Communist 
regime have been excommunicated by 
the Pope, and now (RNS, July 26, 
1951) Roman Catholic priests who 
have gone over to the Communist 
side are “excommunicating” Vatican 
agents. This is not the first instance 
where the Communists have copied 
from the Church a technique for 
denying freedom to people. 


Reuicious LEADERS ARE 
ALSO grieved over reports of the de- 
nial of religious liberty in many other 
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From an address delivered at a Bap- 
tist conference on Church-State rela- 
tions, at Ridgecrest, N. C. 








lands. A leading correspondent of The 
New York Times shocked Ameri- 
cans with a series of articles on Roman 
Catholic persecution of religious mi- 
norities in Spain. Colombia, a land 
once known for liberal and demo- 
cratic policy, lies under a cloud as a 
state-favored Church constantly har- 
asses Protestants in the smaller rural 
areas. Witness the situation in Ar- 
gentina, where one of the world’s 
outstanding newspapers (La Prensa) 
has been denied freedom of the press 
and closed down entirely, while other 
papers (La Nacion) are in danger of 
being closed. 

A Religious News Service dispatch 
tells of a 50-year struggle to build a 
Protestant hospital in Naples, Italy, 
which ended in failure, it is charged, 








e PATRIOTISM does not consist in wav- 
ing banners, or in wearing uniforms, 
or in belonging to patriotic societies, 
or in denouncing other lands, or in 
waxing eloquent about “God’s own 
country.” Patriotism consists rather in 
exemplifying in the twentieth century 
the ancient truth that righteousness 
exalteth a nation whereas sin is a 
reproach to any people—Mary W ool- 
ley 








because a Roman Catholic mayor 
swore he would never sign a permit 
for any Protestant hospital. The very 
same week the Roman Catholic lobby 
in Washington helped secure the pas- 
sage in the House of Representatives 
of a bill providing outright grants to 
denominational hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with approximately 
$4,000,000 slated to be used for the 
construction of a new Roman Catholic 
hospital in the nation’s capital. 


I DIGRESS TO SAY THAT I 
FEAR that all who take a complacent 
view of the allocation of public money 
for sectarian institutions are impair- 
ing their own liberties. Historians 
may record that the great traditions 
of a Protestant Southland died when 
their leaders signed the Hill-Burton 
hospital-aid bill. Today, religious lib- 
erty is being stifled under a mass of 
defective social welfare bills. 


To a large extent, the world today 
credits the claim of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church that it is the principal 
enemy of Communism. But the Ro- 
man Catholic Church itself must at 
least share the blame for some of 
the social and economic conditions 
which, through their own ineptness, 
permitted the rise of the evil of Com- 
munism. Thoughtful scholars who 
have studied the origin of the evil 
have pointed out that at the time 
Marxist Communism was born the 
Roman Church was conventional and 
dead. The people, embittered and an- 
guished by corrupt priests and poli- 
ticians working under Church-State 
union, had lost faith in the religion 
imposed upon them. 

John MacMurray states, “There 
would be nothing paradoxical in the 
discovery that a religion that had lost 
its faith in God must be overwhelmed 
by a faith which had rejected re- 
ligion.” The Communists have found 
dialectical materialism an equivalent 
to Deity largely because the trappings 
of a pagan ceremonial church had ob- 
scured the real Deity. I must observe 
that Communism has made little prog- 
ress in Protestant countries. An under- 
standing of the history of Communism 
should teach free Americans their 
paramount duty to live closer to God 
in order that they may keep their 
faith alive and strong. 


What distresses me most concerning 
Church-State relations in the United 
States is the moral bankruptcy of both 
the State and the Church. Emerging from 
this sad condition are forces—strong, 
mighty forces—which, in an effort to sal- 
vage lost prestige of both State and 
Church, drive in the direction of the 
union of the two. 


Witness the close allidnce of the 
Roman hierarchy and the corrupt city 
political machines; witness the lack of 
moral fiber in government officials 
who weakly yield to gamblers. Public 
apathy and moral breakdown are twin 
enemies of Church-State separation. A 
spiritual Church does not need State 
support. A moral State does not re- 
quire its deeds to be sanctified by the 
Church. Protestants, mindful of your 
glorious tradition, I do not hesitate to 
exhort you to hold fast to your ide- 
ology of Church-State separation. 
Implement that ideology with proper 
action; but above all, look well to 
your spiritual moorings. Herein lies a 
mighty fortress (See page 44) 
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By GLENN L. ARCHER 


Executive Director, Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State 





( QUESTION OF HUMAN 


FREEDOM is the supreme question 
which the Church and State have in 
common. Indeed, the crucial question 
in Church-State relations in the world 
of today centers around the interpre- 
tation and expression of freedom. Re- 
ligious liberty in the United States 
and throughout the world is condi- 
tioned by what interpretation is given 
to human freedom and what expres- 
sion is made of it. 

The real issue in this country js not 
whether we shall yield to Communist 
totalitarianism—we are well aware of 
its dangers to freedom and are pre- 
pared to resist them—but the chief 
single issue is whether we shall com- 
promise with a clerical totalitarianism 
which parades as the only enemy of 
Communism, and is now selfishly ex- 
ploiting America’s fear of Commu- 
nism with evil results to freedom. 

In a time when contemporary 
events thrust this whole question into 
the focal point of Church and State 
concern, it is natural that we should 
concentrate our attention upon it.... 
I am grieved to state that the streams 
of human freedom in many parts of 
the world have dried up. In the 
United States the ocean of freedom 
we once knew is at low tide. 


A Glimpse of 
the World Picture 


Baave, INDEED, IS THE 
MAN who can look at today’s news- 
paper headlines without flinching. 
These headlines tell of totalitarian 
forces on the march across the world, 
of Communism engulfing Asia, of 
war in Korea, of Peronism in Argen- 
tina, of religious persecution in Spain 
and Portugal; and of large masses of 
humanity suffering from poverty, 1g- 
norance, degradation, disease, and per- 
secution. 


Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, points to 
causes when he states, “In countries 
which have come under the complete 
control of Roman clericalism or Soviet 
imperialism, countries such as Spain of 
Rumania, freedom is dead.” 


Regardless of time or place, the 
real reason for the eclipse of freedom 
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is the formation of a vacuum at the 
heart of liberty. In Russia, the vacuum 
began with the corruption of the 
rsars. It continued as the Communists 
fought fire with fire in an effort to 
wurvive and overcome the unjust rule 
of a decadent ruling class. In China, 
exploiting feudal war lords brought 
ruin to themselves and to their peo- 
ple. History teaches that a starving, 
desperate people will embrace any 
change that offers hope, however 


slight. 


[+ 1s a arr oF mony that 
many who now complain of Commu- 
nism in China set the stage for it. In 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in the Bal- 
kan States, the light of religious lib- 
erty burns low for all except members 
of the State Church, and even for 
them economic liberty was dead un- 
til resurrected by aid from the United 
States. 


The Church which boasts of control 
and dominance of a nation for centuries, 
which has crowned and deposed kings at 
will, and which is today the real voice in 
Italy is hard put to absolve itself of the 
responsibility for creating a vacuum at 
the heart of liberty. Praying for peace in 
public, however commendable, does not 
alter the fact that 10,000,000 citizens in 
Italy, the center of Roman Catholicism, 
voted Communist. 


The same great American news- 

paper (The New York Times, Au- 
gust 2, 1951) that tells of Communist 
repressions in Indochina relates the 
contents of a repressive pastoral letter 
issued by the Roman bishops of Ar- 
gentina, denying Catholics the right 
to vote for any candidate who favors 
Church-State separation, and freedom 
of worship to all creeds. Cardinal 
Copello, who heads the hierarchy in 
Argentina, has been an ardent sup- 
porter of the Peron dictatorship. 
Ih Czechoslovakia, Roman Catho- 
lics who supported the Communist 
regime have been excommunicated by 
the Pope, and now (RNS, July 26, 
1951) Roman Catholic priests who 
have gone over to the Communist 
side are “excommunicating” Vatican 
agents. This is not the first instance 
where the Communists have copied 
from the Church a technique for 
denying freedom to people. 


Reuicious eavers are 
ALSO grieved over reports of the de- 
nial of religious liberty in many other 
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From an address delivered at a Bap- 
tist conference on Church-State rela- 
tions, at Ridgecrest, N. C. 








lands. A leading correspondent of The 
New York Times shocked Ameri- 
cans with a series of articles on Roman 
Catholic persecution of religious mi- 
norities in Spain. Colombia, a land 
once known for liberal and demo- 
cratic policy, lies under a cloud as a 
state-favored Church constantly har- 
asses Protestants in the smaller rural 
areas. Witness the situation in Ar- 
gentina, where one of the world’s 
outstanding newspapers (La Prensa) 
has been denied freedom of the press 
and closed down entirely, while other 
papers (La Nacion) are in danger of 
being closed. 

A Religious News Service dispatch 
tells of a 50-year struggle to build a 
Protestant hospital in Naples, Italy, 
which ended in failure, it is charged, 








e Patriotism does not consist in wav- 
ing banners, or in wearing uniforms, 
or in belonging to patriotic societies, 
or in denouncing other lands, or in 
waxing eloquent about “God’s own 
country.” Patriotism consists rather in 
exemplifying in the twentieth century 
the ancient truth that righteousness 
exalteth a nation whereas sin is a 
reproach to any people.—Mary Wool- 
ley 








because a Roman Catholic mayor 
swore he would never sign a permit 
for any Protestant hospital. The very 
same week the Roman Catholic lobby 
in Washington helped secure the pas- 
sage in the House of Representatives 
of a bill providing outright grants to 
denominational hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with approximately 
$4,000,000 slated to be used for the 
construction of a new Roman Catholic 
hospital in the nation’s capital. 


I DIGRESS TO SAY THAT I 
FEAR that all who take a complacent 
view of the allocation of public money 
for sectarian institutions are impair- 
ing their own liberties. Historians 
may record that the great traditions 
of a Protestant Southland died when 
their leaders signed the Hill-Burton 
hospital-aid bill. Today, religious lib- 
erty is being stifled under a mass of 
defective social welfare bills. 


To a large extent, the world today 
credits the claim of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church that it is the principal 
enemy of Communism. But the Ro- 
man Catholic Church itself must at 
least share the blame for some of 
the social and economic conditions 
which, through their own ineptness, 
permitted the rise of the evil of Com- 
munism. Thoughtful scholars who 
have studied the origin of the evil 
have pointed out that at the time 
Marxist Communism was born the 
Roman Church was conventional and 
dead. The people, embittered and an- 
guished by corrupt priests and poli- 
ticians working under Church-State 
union, had lost faith in the religion 
imposed upon them. 

John MacMurray states, “There 
would be nothing paradoxical in the 
discovery that a religion that had lost 
its faith in God must be overwhelmed 
by a faith which had rejected re- 
ligion.” The Communists have found 
dialectical materialism an equivalent 
to Deity largely because the trappings 
of a pagan ceremonial church had ob- 
scured the real Deity. I must observe 
that Communism has made little prog- 
ress in Protestant countries. An under- 
standing of the history of Communism 
should teach free Americans their 
paramount duty to live closer to God 
in order that they may keep their 
faith alive and strong. 


What distresses me most concerning 
Church-State relations in the United 
States is the moral bankruptcy of both 
the State and the Church. Emerging from 
this sad condition are forces—strong, 
mighty forces—which, in an effort to sal- 
vage lost prestige of both State and 
Church, drive in the direction of the 
union of the two. 


Witness the close alliance of the 
Roman hierarchy and the corrupt city 
political machines; witness the lack of 
moral fiber in government officials 
who weakly yield to gamblers. Public 
apathy and moral breakdown are twin 
enemies of Church-State separation. A 
spiritual Church does not need State 
support. A moral State does not re- 
quire its deeds to be sanctified by the 
Church. Protestants, mindful of your 
glorious tradition, I do not hesitate to 
exhort you to hold fast to your ide- 
ology of Church-State separation. 
Implement that ideology with proper 
action; but above all, look well to 
your spiritual moorings. Herein lies a 
mighty fortress (See page 44) 
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T. FUNNY THING THESE 


pays is that a fellow can travel with- 
out becoming a world citizen and can 
become a world citizen without travel- 
ing. That is, if by “citizenship” we 
mean more than contact with a world 
of men. Never was that contact more 
obligatory for Americans, and never 
have we so realized the differences 
between contact and community. 

“No man is an island.” History has 
said a lot about that; but the very 
quotation is a protest against the in- 
sular tendencies in human history, too. 
If the Christian begins with anything 
distinctive in his concept of a man’s 
citizenship in the mainland of human- 
ity, the first thing is our understand- 
ing of these insular tendencies. 

Soon after the beginning, the Bible 
introduces to us an Adam who tried 
to act like an island. In a measure he 
succeeded. An harmonious relation- 
ship to God was willfully broken by 
Adam, and the social consequences of 
this break show up most vividly in 
his son Cain. We read that Cain was 
the first builder of cities, but we know 
the kind of cities which a Cain always 
builds: cities in which there is no real 
community between man and man be- 
cause there is no real community be- 
tween man and God. 


Tue BURDEN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, it seems to me, is God’s 
attempt to re-establish among men 
His kind of city; and the burden of 
the New Testament, the successful 
beginning of the re-establishment. 
Abraham understood something of the 
difference between the two cities and 
began his trek away from one toward 
the other. It was a long trek, but we 
believe that the city with foundations 
has its cornerstone laid finally in Jesus 
Christ, who reconciles the human 
rebel to God again and to his fellow 
men. His followers have a new rela- 
tionship to men now. They have be- 
come brothers. 

For me the meaning of Christian 
citizenship can only be derived from 
the meaning of Christian brotherhood. 
There has been some time wasted 
within the Church, I think, battling 
the assertion that “all men are broth- 
ers.” On the one hand, we know they 
do not act that way, and on the other 
we want to proclaim the Church’s 
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uniqueness as a brotherhood. Yet I 
wonder if the Man who told us of 
the Good Samaritan does not prefer 
His Church to proclaim its uniqueness 
by being brotherly toward all men, 
rather than by the protection of a 
definition. Brotherhood is a thing to 
do. By some current standards the 
Samaritan’s theology was poor, but 
his religion was closer to the Old 
Testament than that of the priest and 
Levite. He bathed the wounds of a 
man whose only human claim on him 
was human need. He responded to 
the predicament of the Jew in the 
ditch from the conviction that be- 
tween them existed a kinship of obli- 
gation. Perhaps we would call him a 
“community-minded” person. If we 
call the Samaritan so, then we dub Je- 
sus Christ more so, indeed the only 
truly community-minded person who 
has ever lived. “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself.” 
The whole rebellious, unbrotherly 
world—nothing less—was the object 
of His love. Therefore, nothing less 
can be the object of ours. 


W wart DOES IT MEAN TO 
LOVE THE WORLD, this twentieth cen- 
tury world, perhaps only from our 
own back yard? For me the minimum 
requirements would appear to be 
these: 


] e A DISPOSITION OF COMPASSION. Dr. 


' Kenneth Foreman suggests that you 


should be able to detect a Christian 
by the way in which he reads the 
morning newspaper. Of course, he 
reads the papers, and more penetrat- 
ing current publications. He is con- 
cerned enough about the men of his 
city, nation, and world to find out 
contemporary facts about them. But 
his curiosity about the world is not 
idle; it is compassionate curiosity. 
Perhaps an appropriate schedule for 
morning devotions is this: ten minutes 
with the Bible, ten minutes with the 





morning news, and ten minutes of 
prayer. We need to get the first two 
together in the third. We may have 
to rearrange some headlines in , 
Biblical order of importance, but we 
shall find in this newspaper a provo- 
cation for intercession. 

Take one look at the news about 
war casualties in Korea, famine in 
India, perplexity in Washington, refu- 
gees in Jordan, riots in South Africa, 
even the suicide in your own town, 
and the young man indicted for bur- 
glary. Scan these headlines and pass 
by on the other side, if you can, 
without a murmured prayer to God 
for the restoration of health to the 
sick bodies and souls of men. Paul has 
a beautiful phrase describing the 
Christian’s task as filling up what re- 
mains of Christ’s suffering. Interces- 
sory prayer is only the beginning of 
our participation in that suffering, but 
it is the beginning. 


2. wnpivipuaL action. We shall pray 
for more people than we can possibly 
help, but a Christian citizen must ac- 
tually help somebody! A definition of 
“help” is needed here. We know that 
men’s needs vary; and we know that 
all men need the: redeeming love of 
Christ, our Gospel. But our Gospel 
goes out to men in the clothing of ac- 
tion suited to their varying needs 
that it may become the answer to 
their fundamental need. Certainly, our 
active concern for the whole commu- 
nity of men around us does not end 
with a contribution to the Community 
Chest. 

In our day-to-day life we shall meet 
individual people with a prayer in our 
hearts and with an humble interest 
being their friend. We shall perhaps 
bring quiet and unexpected sympathy 
to the family of one killed in Korea, 
we can assist in small ways those or- 
ganizations engaged in famine, flood, 
and refugee relief. We can write short 
but thoughtful letters to our local, 
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state, and national representatives, 
sharing with conviction our partial 
insight or important political issues. 

We shall at least seek the facts of 
our community’s life which helped 
produce the suicide and the young 
burglar. We will try to break down 
some little barrier between ourselves 
and members of another race some- 
where, while working and waiting for 
more comprehensive group solutions 
to all of these problems. For our in- 
dividual determination to act on be- 
half of other men inevitably leads us 
to action within groups of people. 


3. croup action. One perennially 
ticklish problem for the Church is 
finding the line between its stated 
witness in society and the witness of 
Christians within social groups. We 
can be sure that both are needed, how- 
ever, and that there is much growth 
needed in both categories. 

Politically, for example, the Church 
cannot align itself with a party, but 
there certainly are occasions when 
we have a corporate witness to make 
to political bodies. The resistance of a 
segment of the German Church to 
Nazism is one example. For another, 
John Foster Dulles says that in 1945, 
when plans for a United Nations or- 
ganization were being considered by 
various governments, our State De- 
partment received such piles of mail 
from Christians and Christian bodies 


By DONALD W. SHRIVER 


Student, Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 

in the United States that the State 
Department support of the United 
Nations idea became considerably 
stronger. Without United States sup- 
port, there would have been 20 
United Nations. 

Then on the individual level, the 
Christian’s participation in local po- 
litical organizations needs more con- 
sideration within church life. Despite 
the compromises inherent in such par- 
ticipation, are not more of us bound 
to join political parties and to work 
for justice in their activities? And, is 
it out of order to suggest that our 
witness would prosper more if cer- 
tain of our laymen devoted more 
time to community political life and 
less time to church committee meet- 
ings? Some of the same things could 
be said about our witness on the eco- 
nomic needs of men. Several years 
ago a congregation in Davidson, North 
Carolina, was the instrument for be- 
ginning some badly-needed new hous- 
ing for local Negro residents. Such 
incidents are not numerous, really, 
but they suggest some of our unful- 
filled responsibilities as the Church, 
the Christian citizenry of the com- 
munity. 


4. AWARENESS OF OUR LIMITATIONS. 
It would be impossible for us to act 


‘We need again and again 0) 
see the silhouette of our imper- 
LL 


light of God’s perfect love.”’ 
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on any of the above suggestions with- 
out the sticky company of our ignor- 
ance and sin. In the Church and in our 
nation we need this realization and the 
capacity for self-criticism and re- 
pentance which spring from it. We 
need again and again to see the sil- 
houette of our imperfect actions 
against the white light of God’s per- 
fect love. This becomes especially ap- 
parent on an international level. 

“You are too slow to see the limita- 
tions of your own policies,” says many 
a foreign student with whom you 
speak. “You need at least to recognize 
the existence of compromise to your 
own idealism, even when many of us 
agree that the compromises are neces- 
sary. We look at the dead of Hiro- 
shima, for example, and the million 
refugees of the Palestine partition, and 
wonder if you are sensitive to these 
things, which should at least prevent 
you from wearing an_ unstreaked 
badge of righteousness among the na- 
tions of the world.” 


Car WE EXPECT OUR NA- 
TIONAL LEADERS to acknowledge such 
parts of these criticisms as may be 
just? Perhaps not. But we can expect 
the Church to do so. I have a newly- 
made friend in Allahabad, North In- 
dia, who said to me last December, 
“America seems to be leading the 
world now. I see little hope just now 
for America or the world unless the 
Church there leads America.” And in 
nothing is leadership needed more 
than in the tempering grace of re- 
pentance. No politics or economic 
system in which we participate, no 
war which we support, no resolutions 
which we compose—as a nation, as a 
Church, as individuals—will be free 
of our own ignorance and sin. We 
can be dead wrong in what we do, 
though we would be dead indeed if 
we did nothing. 

Perhaps this is the singular mark of 
Christian citizenship. We seek an ex- 
pression of our heavenly citizenship 
while confessing the involvement of 
that expression in earthly compro- 
mise; we lay down our lives and re- 
sources for even our enemies, while 
listening patiently to the criticisms of 
our enemies. In all things we fend off 
self-righteousness by submitting our 
actions to the searching standards of 
our Master; and thus we open our- 
selves repeatedly to more light on the 
particular path which God means for 
us to travel. END 
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By OSCAR J. and ALETHEA D. RUMPF | 


Dr. Rumpf is Director of the Department of Adult Work 
The Board of Christian Education and Publication 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Jost BECAUSE SOMEONE ELSE JUMPS IN A 
RIVER is no sign you have to do the same.” These words 
were repeated on a number of occasions when we were 
children living on a farm located two miles from the 
Missouri River. The philosophy underlying the words 
has guided us on occasion with our own family. 

When our Primary, Junior, and Junior High children 
in varying degrees are goaded too much by the pres- 
sures of society, we interject these words, and they 
always get interpreted and applied. For example, the 
nearby vacant lot at times becomes the object of our 
attention. It is such a convenient place to toss tin cans, 
stones, or trash. And when we bring up the subject of 
clean lots (citizenship responsibility) we hear again, 
“Jim does it; all the fellows do it.” 

We counter with (you guessed it) “Just because 
someone else jumps in a river is no sign you have to 
do the same.” This sentence gets understood after sev- 
eral applications. We try to make the applications as 
fitting as an Ace bandage. Behind the words, interpre- 
tation, and application, there must be real understand- 
ing and appreciation of parental positions. 


Baca OF THE LAST SEVEN SUMMERS has 
found us traveling long distances in a car to our parental 
homes or to family camps. On one of our early trips 
through the state of Ohio we explain:d quite clearly 
the state law prohibiting the disposal of paper or any 
other kind of refuse on the public highways. Together 
we decided the highway was the property of other 
people as well as our property. The fact that we did 
not drop candy wrappers, apple cores, or newspapers in 
the yards or homes of other people was sufficient reason 
for not doing so on the highways that also belonged to 
other people. 

Reasoning was supported with action. If one of the 
children tossed something out of the window there 
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would be a sudden pulling off to the side of the road. 
While everyone sat still and waited, Daddy would en- 
gage in the lengthy process of retrieving the discarded 
object. It was far more effective than fear of being seen 
by the state highway police. In addition we carried an 
inexpensive and always available disposal unit (paper 
bag) in the car. 


Crrzensue IS BORN AND BRED IN CHILDREN. 
The kind of society, family, and community in which 
we grow up helps greatly to determine our qualifica- 
tions for good citizenship. Our attitude to other people’s 
property, within or without the family, leads to right 
attitudes to their every interest. 

Our two sons, Bob, age eleven, and David, age seven, 
were getting along only tolerably well on the playroom 
floor. Bob was drawing. David was playing with a ball, 
jumping nearer and nearer to Bob’s drawing. Finally 
the drawing got torn. 

Feigning interest in the picture, to offset bad feelings, 
David tried to look at the picture which Bob teasingly 
moved away from his point of vision, and at the same 
time placed his foot in the way so David would trip 
over it. Again the paper was torn. At this point Mother 
entered upon the localized community conflict. 

David was asked to sit in a chair. He blamed Bob for 
the fracas. Bob blamed him. Boys, and things generally, 
remained unsettled. Mother sent them upstairs to bed 
a half hour before the choice T-V program of the 
evening. 


Resvcrantiy THE BOYS WENT TO THEIR BED- 
RooM. Mother overheard their conversation trying to 
discover how they could settle their difference and 
enter into family society as proper citizens again. They 
wanted so much to see the television program. 

Bob said, “Well, I shouldn’t have put my foot there.” 
And David said, “Well, I could have gone around—I 
didn’t have to do that.” They tried to figure out how 
to tell Mother that they had made up. Bob wanted 
David to come down to do (See page 32) 
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Confident that “the truth will make you free” 
and that democracy thrives in public debate, 


This Forum meets in an Episcopal church parish hall. Here they engage in debate followed by group discussion—ideal type of meeting. 


Dallasites have organized nationwide 


FACTS FORUM 


W ux THE BELL TOLLED 
from the old town hall in the early 
New England days, it was the signal 
for the townsfolk to gather. Some- 
thing important was to be discussed. 

It could be settling a squabble be- 
tween Squires Jones and Smith—a 
feud over a boundary line. It could be 
electing a new town mayor. Or it 
could be a protest meeting to oppose 
a new tax levied against the colonies. 

But whatever the occasion—the bell 
called, and the folks were there. 
There was that intense interest in 
Whatever concerned them—they, as 
individuals, and more important, their 
homeland which soon was to become 
a free and independent republic. 


JULY, 1953 


There is an organization operating 
and growing now in this country 
which is rekindling that zeal and en- 
thusiasm for welfare of country, so 
characteristic of the early American 
spirit. 


I, IS CALLED FACTS FORUM 
—launched by only a handful of office 
workers and young professional men 
and women in Dallas, Texas, less than 
two years ago—and now national in 
scope, having such men as Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale and General Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer as members of its 
Advisory Board. 

FACTS FORUM was born of the belief 
that apathy toward affairs of govern- 





















By RUTH DAVIS 


ment had taken a strong hold on the 
American outlook. It seemed apparent 
that the town hall spirit—that de- 
termination to individually thrash out 
the problems confronting the nation— 
was on the wane. 

And that indifference, not the tangi- 
ble destructive forces within or with- 
out, was what America had to fear, as 
the founders of FACTS FORUM saw it. 
For as President Robert H. Dedman, 
Dallas attorney, once said: 

“America is like Samson; it can be 
shorn of its strength only while asleep.” 

Nothing to fear but indifference. 
The Pilgrims’ spirit, said FACTs FORUM, 
is still throbbing throughout America. 
It needs only a shot in the arm. 
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FACTS FORUM came up with a 
remedy: a good dose of self-enlightei.- 
ment. 

Many writers have quite naturally 
likened Facts Forum to a rejuvenation 
of the old town meeting idea. For it 
has attracted Americans from all walks 
of life—the laborer, the industrial 
executive, the school teacher, the stu- 
dent, the banker, the appliance sales- 
man, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
housewife, and the grocer. 


OF isis FORUM IS PERHAPS 
IN ITSELF a sort of giant, unseen town 
hall. For through its unique program, 
it is binding together a large and con- 
sistently growing number of Ameri- 
cans in the common pursuit of self- 
education about the issues which vi- 
tally affect their nation. 

One of its activities is fostering the 
formation of small discussion groups 
—known as Forums—which gather in 
homes, in churches, in schools or 
public auditoriums. 

What do the Forum participants 
talk about? Might be the pros and 
cons on fluorinating the municipal 
water supplies; the continuance or dis- 
continuance of the Reconstruction 











Organize a chapter in your town. Write: 
FACTS FORUM, 720 Mercantile Securities Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 





Finance Corporation; a debate on 
whether taxes should be lowered be- 
fore the Federal budget is balanced; 
the pros and cons on reducing foreign 
aid. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION come to the 
attention of Facts Forum participants 
through questions posing vital issues, 
which are circulated in the form of a 
public opinion poll card, widely dis- 
tributed by Facts Forum. The card 
lists some fifteen of the most im- 
portant issues of the day. Results, by 
the way, are released to newspapers 
and radio stations throughout the 
country, and are reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record. Members of Con- 
gress and other prominent public 
figures submit questions for polling. 


_ THE COLONIES HAD 
THEIR PAUL REVERE, Facts Forum is 
doing its eye opening job via radio. 
Ninety-nine radio stations across the 
country now carry its programs— 


New Forum group in Dallas formed by employees of the John E. Mitchell 


| 








aimed at arousing interest and 
lating thought. 

The broadcasts of Facts Forum 
Commentator Dan Smoot give a com- 
prehensive presentation of some of the 
different views on some controversial 
issue. You might hear a program on 
the Bricker Amendment, limiting the 
treaty-making power of the Execu- 
tive; the War in Korea—containment 
or all-out offensive; UNESCO, edu- 
cational agency of the United Nations 
—a relation of viewpoints, for and 
against. Facts Forum favors no par- 
ticular viewpoint; and the broadcasts 
are always wound up with a chal- 
lenge, the gist of which is: “And that’s 
the issue confronting your country, 
Mr. and Mrs. America. What is your 
belief? Find out more for yourself 
about this vital issue. Facts Forum 
asks only that you find the facts and 
form an opinion. What you believe 
and say is public opinion. And in this 
free land, the dictum of public opin- 
ion is invincible.” 

Then there’s the large (18,000 vol- 
ume) free, circulating Facts Forum 
library of books covering economic 
and political issues, books dealing with 
soil and water conservation, and bo«wks 


Company inspect Facts Forum literature. 
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on the art of living, and human re- 
lations. 


F ACTS FORUM PRESENTS 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS featuring local 
»anel debate groups, and has recently 
started two programs for nation- 
wide distribution. One, originating in 
Washington, brings two outstanding 
members of Congress or other promi- 
nent persons in public life together in 
a debate over some controversial issue 
of current interest. The other, origi- 
nating in Fort Worth, Texas, spot- 
lights Commentator Smoot, present- 
ing some of the talking points on both 
sides of some current question. 

Films of these programs are offered 
to television stations over the nation, 
and will later be added to the movie 
shorts which Facts Forum supplies to 
fraternal groups, schools and other 
educational organizations. 

Facts Forum has offered training in 
speech (since it believes an informed 
public is ineffectual unless it is vocal 
and outspoken). 

The some 63,000 participants in the 
organization keep up with what is 
going on by reading the monthly 
Facts Forum News which, besides 
carrying transcripts or radio broad- 
casts, publishes news of what Forums 
are doing, reprints of newspaper 
stories pointing up some particular 
issue up for debate, and general 
progréss reports on all phases of Facts 
Forum’s eight-point program. 

Facts Forum is appealing to widely 
diverse groups of Americans. 

It encompasses a wide age range— 
from fifteen on up. You'll find par- 
ticipants on farms and in cities. 


Ven FIND FACTS FO- 
RUMS IN NEIGHBORHOODS, in factories, 
and in churches. A. Methodist church 
in Dallas holds regular Sunday eve- 
ning Forums. Once a month they talk 
government issues; other programs 
concern moral and religious problems. 
In the same city, a Forum has been 
organized by labor and management 
representatives in an industrial plant. 
Forum programs take the form of 








“Should the UN Covenant on Human Rights Take Precedence ove 


small, from 620 enthusiasts. 

With headquarters in Dallas, Facts 
Forum is purposely loosely knit. Each 
little Forum is autonomous. Partici- 
pants can discuss what they like and 
are encouraged to say what they 
think. Only stipulation is that in no 
way can the name “Facts Forum” be 
used for a political or profit-making 
venture. 

Facts Forum is directed by a board 
of directors of seven members, with 
an Executive Board of three, headed 
by President Dedman. From time to 
time they receive suggestions from 
the national Advisory Board, headed 
by Major B. A. Hardey of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, and assisted by Coun- 
selors General Robert E. Wood, Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers, Dr. Francis P. 
Gaines, Hanford MacNider, Lloyd E. 
Skinner, John Wayne, W. G. Voll- 
mer, Dr. Peale, and General Wede- 
meyer. Any change in the charter or 
bylaws of Facts Forum is subject to 
approval by a two-thirds majority of 
the entire Advisory Board composed 
of nineteen members. 
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FACTS FORUM came up with a 
remedy: a good dose of self-enlightei:- 
ment. 

Many writers have quite naturally 
likened Facts Forum to a rejuvenation 
of the old town meeting idea. For it 
has attracted Americans from all walks 
of life—the laborer, the industrial 
executive, the school teacher, the stu- 
dent, the banker, the appliance sales- 
man, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
housewife, and the grocer. 


F ACTS FORUM IS PERHAPS 
IN ITSELF a sort of giant, unseen town 
hall. For through its unique program, 
it is binding together a large and con- 
sistently growing number of Ameri- 
cans in the common pursuit of self- 
education about the issues which vi- 
tally affect their nation. 

One of its activities is fostering the 
formation of small discussion groups 
—known as Forums—which gather in 
homes, in churches, in schools or 
public auditoriums. 

What do the Forum participants 
talk about? Might be the pros and 
cons on fluorinating the municipal 
water supplies; the continuance or dis- 
continuance of the Reconstruction 











Organize a chapter in your town. Write: 
FACTS FORUM, 720 Mercantile Securities Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 





Finance Corporation; a debate on 
whether taxes should be lowered be- 
fore the Federal budget is balanced; 
the pros and cons on reducing foreign 
aid. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION come to the 
attention of Facts Forum participants 
through questions posing vital issues, 
which are circulated in the form of a 
public opinion poll card, widely dis- 
tributed by Facts Forum. The card 
lists some fifteen of the most im- 
portant issues of the day. Results, by 
the way, are released to newspapers 
and radio stations throughout the 
country, and are reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record. Members of Con- 
gress and other prominent public 
figures submit questions for polling. 


7 ons THE COLONIES HAD 
THEIR PAUL REVERE, Facts Forum is 
doing its eye opening job via radio. 
Ninety-nine radio stations across the 
country now carry its programs— 


New Forum group in Dallas formed by employees of the John E. Mitchell Company inspect Facts Forum literature. 





aimed at arousing interest and 
lating thought. 


The broadcasts of Facts forum 
Commentator Dan Smoot give 3 com- 
prehensive presentation of some of the 
different views on some controversial 
issue. You might hear a program on 
the Bricker Amendment, limiting the 
treaty-making power of the Execu- 
tive; the War in Korea—containment 
or all-out offensive; UNESCO, edu- 
cational agency of the United Nations 
—a relation of viewpoints, for and 
against. Facts Forum favors no par- 
ticular viewpoint; and the broadcasts 
are always wound up with a chal- 
lenge, the gist of which is: “And that’s 
the issue confronting your country, 
Mr. and Mrs. America. What is your 
belief? Find out more for yourself 
about this vital issue. Facts Forum 
asks only that you find the facts and 
form an opinion. What you believe 
and say is public opinion. And in this 
free land, the dictum of public opin- 
ion is invincible.” 

Then there’s the large (18,000 vol- 
ume) free, circulating Facts Forum 
library of books covering economic 
and political issues, books dealing with 
soil and water conservation, and books 
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on the art of living, and human re- 
lations. 


F ACTS FORUM PRESENTS 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS featuring local 
nel debate groups, and has recently 
started two programs for nation- 
wide distribution. One, originating in 
Washington, brings two outstanding 
members of Congress or other promi- 
nent persons in public life together in 
a debate over some controversial issue 
of current interest. The other, origi- 
nating in Fort Worth, Texas, spot- 
lights Commentator Smoot, present- 
ing some of the talking points on both 
sides of some current question. 

Films of these programs are offered 
to television stations over the nation, 
and will later be added to the movie 
shorts which Facts Forum supplies to 
fraternal groups, schools and other 
educational organizations. 

Facts Forum has offered training in 
speech (since it believes an informed 
public is ineffectual unless it is vocal 
and outspoken). 

The some 63,000 participants in the 
organization keep up with what is 
going on by reading the monthly 
Facts Forum News which, besides 
carrying transcripts or radio broad- 
casts, publishes news of what Forums 
are doing, reprints of newspaper 
stories pointing up some particular 
issue up for debate, and general 
progréss reports on all phases of Facts 
Forum’s eight-point program. 

Facts Forum is appealing to widely 
diverse groups of Americans. 

It encompasses a wide age range— 
from fifteen on up. You'll find par- 
ticipants on farms and in cities. 


Von FIND FACTS FO- 

RUMS IN NEIGHBORHOODS, in factories, 
and in churches. A. Methodist church 
in Dallas holds regular Sunday eve- 
ning Forums. Once a month they talk 
government issues; other programs 
concern moral and religious problems. 
'n the same city, a Forum has been 
“ganized by labor and management 
representatives in an industrial plant. 
Forum programs take the form of 
either general discussion, a panel de- 
bate or a talk by an authoritative 
speaker, followed by group discussion. 
There is no charge for participating 
in Facts Forum. It is financed by 
voluntary contributions. In the last 
five months, Facts Forum has received 
contributions, many of which were 


JULY, 1953 





























“Should the UN Covenant on Human Rights Take Precedence over the U.S. Constitution?” 


small, from 620 enthusiasts. 

With headquarters in Dallas, Facts 
Forum is purposely loosely knit. Each 
little Forum is autonomous. Partici- 
pants can discuss what they like and 
are encouraged to say what they 
think. Only stipulation is that in no 
way can the name “Facts Forum” be 
used for a political or profit-making 
venture. 

Facts Forum is directed by a board 
of directors of seven members, with 
an Executive Board of three, headed 
by President Dedman. From time to 
time they receive suggestions from 
the national Advisory Board, headed 
by Major B. A. Hardey of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, and assisted by Coun- 
selors General Robert E. Wood, Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers, Dr. Francis P. 
Gaines, Hanford MacNider, Lloyd E. 
Skinner, John Wayne, W. G. Voll- 
mer, Dr. Peale, and General Wede- 
meyer. Any change in the charter or 
bylaws of Facts Forum is subject to 
approval by a two-thirds majority of 
the entire Advisory Board composed 
of nineteen members. 

“Self-government in America,” says 
President Dedman, “will be a success- 
ful reality only so long as we have 
an informed and articulate public 
opinion. A 

“Not only is Facts Forum the ex- 
pression of public opinion between 
elections, but it also affords the means 
for stimulating interest in public af- 








fairs and correlatively, therefore, the 
means to raise the over-all level of 
enlightenment in the nation.” END 


~_ 








“Whatever is right can be achieved 
through the irresistible power of an \ 
awakened and informed public opinion; 
which, fearlessly expressed, becomes the 
lifeblood of the American Republic.”— 
Facts Forum. 





“Facts Forum is a means of public 
expression between _ elections.”—Facts 
Forum. 















“All real wisdom is compounded out of 
the experience of ordinary people.”— 
Facts Forum. 





“Facts Forum believes that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people will still work—but not without 
the people.’”—Facts Forum. 





“Government is as good as the peop 
demand and as bad as the people will 
tolerate.”—Facts Forum. 

“Facts Forum may be precisely in step 
with the yearnings and inner urges of 
many Americans who need nothing more 
than an incentive, a bit of encouragement, \ 
to seek the facts which will answer the ; 
question, ‘What Can One Individual Do } 
About the Affairs of Government?’ ”— 
Facts Forum. 
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beats the clock 


By DR. ZACHARIAH MATTHEWS 


W hat is the challenge of Africa today? 


A RECENT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT of the nature and significance of con- 
temporary problems in Africa opens with the arresting sentence: “Africa staggers 
the imagination.” The reasons are not far to seek. Our minds are assailed by a mass 
of conflicting conjectures when we consider Africa as it is today or as it is likely 
to be tomorrow. We are confronted here with problems which will tax the in- 
genuity, the capacity for sustained effort and the ability of men and women to 
work together for the good, to the utmost. 

But as Professor Macmillan has reminded the fainthearted and the fearful: 
“Africa is too difficult a continent, its physical conditions are too intractable, its 
human relationships far too complex to give any hope of a good issue to the efforts 
of those who set to work with a spirit of fear and distrust or of mere prejudice.” 

In other words the greatest demand of Africa today is for calm reflection, patient study and 
research and resolute action by men and women of courage and vision, of faith and work, who 
are unwilling to be overawed by the situation and will steadfastly resist the temptation to take 
refuge in facile solutions based on popular slogans of the marketplace, or the negative applica- 
tion of brute force, or the sacrifice of principle on the altar of expediency, who will bear in 
mind the oft unheeded yet undisproved lesson of human history, that moral issues which are 
inseparable from the problems of human relations can never be permanently settled by resort 
to immoral or so-called amoral means. 

Fortunately the signs seem to indicate that the number of those who are un- 
willing to adopt the defeatist attitude of resignation towards the difficulties pre- 
sented by Africa is increasing, and many are determined to search for a way out. 

(See next page) 


Africa in a mere decade has 


almost caught up with the 


thousand-year progress of 


Europe and America! 
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AFRICA BEATS THE CLOCK 








Governments, industrialists, scientists, 
churchmen, and others are vieing 
with one another in improving their 
knowledge of the continent and its 

tentialities, as far as natural and 
uman resources are concerned, and 
in the search for a path of under- 
standing and mutual helpfulness be- 


tween its peoples in the development 
of Africa. 


Interterritorial 
Co-operation 


Not only are colonial powers re- 
furbishing their policies and en- 
deavoring to make a better job of 
tackling the urgent tasks confronting 
them in their separate territories, but 
they are increasingly seeking to co- 
operate in dealing with some of the 
problems which are of more than 
merely regional or territorial signifi- 
cance. 

This wave of interest in things 
African is not confined to govern- 
ment or official circles. . . . An organi- 
zation which has done yeoman service 
in the matter of making the peoples 
of Africa and their cultures better 
known, understood, and appreciated 
is the International Institute of Afri- 
can Languages and Cultures. . . . In 
this connection it is perhaps a matter 
of regret that in the United States, 
one of the leading countries in the 
field of international relations today, 
universities and other centers of 
higher education are not yet paying 
sufficient attention to studies on the 
“continents of the future.” 

THIS IS NO DOUBT DUE to the fact that 
until recently the United States has 
regarded herself as a country having 
no direct responsibilities in Africa. 
It is not often remembered that 
America played a part in establishing 
one of the few independent states in 
Africa—Liberia, nor that she was a 
signatory to the first instrument which 
established the principle of interna- 
tional accountability in colonial ad- 
ministration in Africa, namely, the 
Berlin Treaty of 1884. 

Since World War II, of course, 
American interest in Africa has in- 
creased not only because of the im- 
portance of the area through its pos- 
session of raw materials of strategic 
importance, such as uranium or its 


significance relative to communica- 
tions between East and West in times 
of both peace and war, but also be- 
cause of the possibilities of technical 
assistance under the Point Four Pro- 
gram for underdeveloped areas, of 
which Africa is perhaps the chief in 
the world today. The stream of Afri- 
can students coming to study in 
America is getting broader every 
year, and so is that of American in- 
vestments in different parts of the 
continent. 

I HAVE SO FAR DEALT with the wave 
of interest in Africa from the point of 
view of the so-called western countries 
of the world. It should never be for- 
gotten, however, that there are in- 
fluences and ideologies from other 
points of the compass which are also 
making a bid for Africa. A recent re- 
view of major problems of United 
States Foreign Policy dealing with 
Africa contains the comment that 
Communism has for various reasons 
made little progress in Africa, but 
that political and social tensions in 
many territories are mounting, and 
that therefore the Cominform may in 
the future be expected to give more 
attention to campaigns of subversion 
in this untouched region. 

IN STEERING A COURSE between the 
Charybdis of European colonialism 
and the Scylla of African nationalism, 
the pilots of American foreign policy 
will have to take care not to play into 
the hands of their principal foe— 
Communism. Ideas do not only have 
legs, but possess wings with which 
they can scale the highest walls and 
the most opaque curtains, and in my 
view, the best allies of Communism are 
not the victims of oppression, but the 


perpetrators and the defenders of hu. 
miliating racial policies, of Political, eco. 
nomic, and social inequalities which 
undermine human dignity and Vitiate har. 
monious relations between man and man, 


The Peoples 
of Africa 


For in considering the problems of 
Africa the point cannot be overem. 


. phasized that the most im rtant 


aspect of the matter is that of human 
relations. The —— of Africa are 
of greater significance than its natural 
resources, a fact which can easily be 
overlooked in a materialistic age such 
as the one in which we live. A charac. 
teristic of modern Africa is that its 
inhabitants include not only Africans 
who constitute the vast majority, but 
also a significant number of immi- 
grants, whites from Europe and 
Asians from Asia, who have made 
Africa their permanent home. The 
close juxtaposition of these racial 
groups has also led to the emergence 
of a group generally termed “colored” 
signifying persons of mixed descent 
who form a distinct group of their 
own. 

THE CRUX OF THE AFRICAN PROBLEM 
is how these different groups can be 
welded together into societies or na- 
tions with common ideals dedicated 
to the pursuit of the common objec- 
tives of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all. In most areas in 
Africa, with minor exceptions, the 
whites constitute the dominant group 
and the nonwhites constitute the un- 
derprivileged, sociological minority 
groups in spite of their overwhelming 
numerical superiority. 


Racial harmony in Africa obviously de- 
pends upon the manner in which the 
dominant whites use their present posi- 
tion of special privilege and authority. 
It is common knowledge that one of the 











DR. ZACHARIAH KEODIRELAND MAT- 
THEWS is professor of Social Anthro- 
pology, Native Law and Administration, 
and head of the Department of African 
Studies at South African College, Fort 
Hare, South Africa. This article is based 
on the inaugural address of Dr. Mat- 
thews as the Henry W. Luce Visiting 
Professor of World Christianity, at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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marked characteristics of white inhabit- 
ants of Africa today is their determina- 
tion not only to make Africa a permanent 
home for themselves and their children, 
but to do so on the basis of a policy of 


white supremacy. 


Great travelers as they were before, 
as indicated by their migrations, the 
movement of Africans across the 
continent has increased a hundred- 
fold under the impact of western 
civilization. The improvement of 
means of transport and communica- 
tion by road, rail, sea, and air makes 
it possible for them to cover vast 
distances in a much shorter time than 
was possible in earlier generations. 
Consequently Africans of diverse 
tongues and origins have been thrown 
together much more. 

Former sworn enemies have be- 
come fellow subjects of the same 
rulers, and have been compelled to 
abandon their former conflicts and to 
live together under the same strange 
laws. Gradually they have come to 
learn that they are common sufferers 
under the same foreign yoke of white 
colonization, and ideas of internecine 
strife have been replaced by an urge 
towards nationalism and self-determi- 
nation. The slogan “Africa for the 
Africans,” which a generation ago, 
when it was put forward by Marcus 
Gravey and his followers in the 
United States, was laughed out of 
court by the Africans themselves, has 
become a rallying cry that is taken 
for granted in different parts of 
Africa today. 


It is fair to add that the modern African 
interprets the slogan to mean not “Africa 
for the Africans only” but “Africa for the 
Africans too.” 


ALTHOUGH THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS 
which have been established by Euro- 
pean powers differ in international 
status, as indicated by terms such 
as dominions, independent countries, 
protectorates, trust territories, to the 
subject peoples these distinctions are 
largely meaningless. All they know 
is that the shoe pinches, whatever its 
size, quality or status. 

It has been found impossible so far 
to exploit the natural resources of 
Africa without at the same time ex- 
ploiting the peoples of Africa. To 
facilitate the exploitation of natural 


a Tesources it has been considered neces- 


sary in many areas to deprive Afri- 
cans of land rights, either through 
the concession system or through the 
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“Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great and mighty 
things, which thou knowest not.”—Jeremiah 33:3. 


@ PRAYER IS THE LINK between God and man. By prayer I may break 
out of the web which is my personal prison to have fellowship with the 
Creator and Redeemer of the universe. 

Some things for which we may pray together with others of our church 


family— 


OUR COUNTRY’S LEADERS AND LIFE—for righteousness that will exalt a 


nation. 


A GROWING SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION between nations of the United Na- 
tions and between peoples of faith in all the world. 


THE SUFFERING PEOPLE of India, Korea, China, West Germany, Russia, 
and in all Communist dominated areas of the world. 


A GROWING SENSE OF ONENESS in the great Christian family—for a 
recognition that all are our brothers who are of the faith, and 
are heirs with us through the grace of Christ. 


OUR MISSIONARIES who are under terrific emotional strain as they see 
people suffer and as they face opportunity unlimited without the 
necessary funds and equipment. 


YOUNG PEOPLE, MEN, AND WOMEN in conferences, training schools, re- 
treats, and all learning and renewing experiences of the summer. 


THE REALIZATION of all of the forward looking plans of the 1953 Gen- 
eral Assembly; and for the year’s work of the Moderator. 


THE COMPLETION of the $2,000,000 campaign for Negro Work. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVANGELISM to be born in the heart of every minister of 
the Assembly, Synod, and Presbytery; in the minister and members 


of your local church; in you. 





Reserve or Reservation system under 
which African rights may be limited 
to rights of bare occupancy. 

Regarded as birds of passage with- 
out residential or domiciliary rights 
in the industrial centers, unless they 
are necessary to the labor require- 
ments of the area, they live in “loca- 
tions” or “compounds” or “shanty 
towns” which constitute the “slums” 
of Africa. 

THE CONDITIONS OF OVERCROWDING, 
squalor and delapidation existing in 
some of these areas beggar descrip- 
tion. With the industrialization of the 
continent proceeding at an accelerated 
pace and the demands for African 
labor becoming greater and greater, 
the shortage of housing is becoming 
more and more acute. These un- 
planned and uncontrolled “hives” for 
the African working bees, for they 
cannot be described as “homes” fit 
for human beings, are developing into 
breeding places for crime, disease, 
illicit liquor dealing, and all the evils 


associated with unplanned and undi- 
rected social living. 


Thousands of African children are 
reared here under conditions in which 
tribal sanctions have broken down and 
no others have been substituted for them. 
Africans living under these abnormal con- 
ditions, especially among the youth, de- 
velop antisocial tendencies which make 
life a nightmare for urban dwellers both 
inside and outside the “locations.” 


With no civic rights in the areas 
which their labor has made possible 
or indeed any adequate share in the 
administration of the locations in 
which they are temporarily allowed 
to reside, these vast aggregates of 
human beings, torn from their moor- 
ings and thrust into the—for them— 
uncharted seas of the western way 
of life, are becoming apprehensive 
about what is happening to them and 
their societies. They are puzzled by 
the conflicts and contradictions in- 
herent in the (See page 34) 
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Christian Relations? 


Excerpts from the 1953 Report of the Board of Church Extension to the General Assembly 


| IS HAPPENING in 
our Southland and in our nation to 
give cause both for concern and for 
encouragement in the area of Chris- 
tian Relations. There are indications 
that the Church is beginning to recog- 
nize the vital concern and responsi- 
bility which the Christian must have 
for the moral and social well-being 
of all people. In this report to the 
93rd General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., we propose 
to indicate significant developments 
in the area of Christian Relations 
which have taken place during the 
past year in our nation and especially 
the South. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN LAY 
CONFERENCE held in Buffalo, 
New York, February 21-24, 1952, was 
one of the most significant gatherings 
of Christian men and women in many 
years. The conference was called 
jointly by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
and the Canadian Council of Churches, 
at the request of the World Council 
of Churches. The conference theme 
was “The Christian and His Daily 
Work.” Laymen representing many 
walks of life were in attendance. 

It is believed that this conference 
will give impetus to the practice 
already being observed in some 
churches of sponsoring vocational dis- 
cussion groups. Such groups under 
the guidance of a competent Chris- 
tian leader seek to discover how a 
particular occupation may more ef- 
fectively witness to the principles of 
Jesus Christ. As a Christian one’s 
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motives and purposes must be guided 
by the spirit of Christ in one’s daily 
work. 

In line with this concept of daily 
work as a means of glorifying God, 
a significant development during the 
past year was the inauguration of a 
Vocational Guidance Clinic at Flora 
Macdonald College, Red Springs, 
North Carolina. The clinic was in- 
itiated by The Division of Higher 
Education, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
under the leadership of Mr. Dallas H. 
Smith, to furnish guidance to high 
school boys and girls in choosing their 
lifework. Other colleges are planning 
a similar program. 

These two widely separated proj- 
ects indicate a trend in the Christian 
Church toward a full-time commit- 
ment of life to Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour. This trend is further 
demonstrated in the increasing em- 
phasis upon this theme in current re- 
ligious literature. Indeed the point is 
made that the witness one gives to the 
claims of God upon his daily work is 
the expression of his faith. Said Dr. 
Robert L. Calhoun at the Buffalo con- 
ference: 


Devoted work is not something 
separate from religion, any more than 
hands are separate from mind and 
heart. It is the very flesh and bone 
of living religion, without which wor- 
ship cannot live and grow. 


WITH THE RAPID SPREAD of 
industry the old South is fast be- 








1North American Lay Conference—Buffalo, 
New York, February, 1952. 


coming the mew South. It is not un- 
common to see giant industries cost- 
ing millions of dollars springing up 
from what were formerly cotton and 
tobacco plantations. The farmer has 
changed his mode of producing and 
harvesting his crops. In 1940 there 
were 350,000 tractors in the cotton 
belt. In 1951 there were three times 
as many. 

As illustrative of the spread of big 
industry in the South note that the 
chemical industry last year located 
more than 50 per cent of its new in- 
stallations in the South. Monsanto 
Chemical Company is completing a 
$25 million plant at Texas City, Texas, 
and American Cyanamid is planning 
a $47 million plant in New Orleans. 
Spray, North Carolina, was chosen by 
a subsidiary of Union Carbide as the 
site for building a $33 million plant 
to manufacture synthetic fiber. Nine 
new paper and pulp mills are under 
construction, involving an outlay of 
more than $200 million. Du Pont has 
built almost all its new installations in 
the South in the last few years, having 
some twenty plants now in operation 
in nine southern states. 


THE SOUTH HAS COME IN for 

its share of war industries. The Se- 
vannah River Project, built for the 
Atomic Energy Commission by Du 
Pont, is worthy of note. The plant 
area covers 315 square miles in three 
South Carolina counties. Requiring an 
estimated 45,000 workers to construct 
it, the plant is expected to employ 
7,000 persons. Total population in the 
area is expected to be 150,000 by the 
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end of 1953. Estimated expenditures 
for purchase of the site and construc- 
tion of the plant amount to $1,432,- 
000,000. 

The coming of industry and the 
mechanization of farms have hurried 
the exodus of Negroes and whites 
from rural to urban areas in the 
South. These growing industrial com- 
munities of the South present an op- 
portunity and a challenge of which 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States is not sufficiently aware. 

The rapid growth of industry has 
brought management-labor problems 
to the fore in the South. It is esti- 
mated that as many as 2,750,000 em- 
ployees are now members of labor 
unions.” 


INDIVIDUAL MINISTERS, gener- 

ally speaking, are not greatly con- 
cerned with management-labor prob- 
lems. There are cases, however, when 
they use their office to promote either 
the cause of labor or the cause of 
management. Some take an active role 
in encouraging both groups to con- 
front their problems in the light of 
Christian principles. It is our convic- 
tion that this latter method points the 
way to be followed by the minister, 
and in failing to use his influence in 
management-labor relations he may 
be missing one of his finest opportuni- 
ties for Christian leadership. 


PERHAPS IN NO AREA of our life 

is more progress being made than in 
the area of race relations, a condition 
which is long overdue. Even so, only 
a beginning has been made. Three 
factors among others in our time have 
figured in a concern for, and effort 
toward better race relations. 

e First of all, the missionary enter- 
prise has compelled us to see that the 
preaching of brotherhood and good 
will as part and parcel of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ will have little impact 
upon others, especially those in other 
nations, unless they can see evidences 
of the observance of these principles 
in our own life. Buell Gallagher calls 
it the “boomerang” of missions and 
states that in refusing to practice what 
we preach we shall be “convicted of 

2 Article by George S. Mitchell, “How Far 


Has Southern Labor Advanced?” in The Nation, 
September 27, 1952. 
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one of the greatest moral hoaxes of 
history.”® 


e second factor in the progress 
which has been made is the pressing 
threat of Communism. This threat per 
se works toward the unifying of a 
people facing a common enemy. This 
unity has been hastened by the knowl- 
edge that any untoward incident in- 
volving racial discrimination in non- 
Communist countries makes ready 
grist for the Communist propaganda 
mill. 

e THIRD factor which has been most 
effective in promoting better race re- 
lations is the process of education 
which has enabled people to recog- 
nize the dignity of human personality 
and to confront social problems in- 
telligently. Both science and the Chris- 
tian religion have had a share in this 
process of education. 

I. CHURCH COURTS 

Upon the dissolution of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod last year, the Pres- 
bytery of Central Alabama was re- 
ceived into the Synod of Alabama, 
Georgia-Carolina into the Synod of 
Georgia and Louisiana-Mississippi into 
the Synod of Louisiana. The reception 
of these presbyteries was a rich ex- 
perience for the synods and presby- 
teries involved. The spirit of brother- 
hood was manifested on every hand. 

An indication that the conscience of 
the Church has been stirred to prove 
the sincerity of her love for all peo- 
ple is the enthusiasm manifested in 
the $2,000,000 Campaign for Negro 
Work. 

On November 25, 1952, in Atlanta 
the Georgia Council of Churches was 
organized with Rev. Stuart R. Og- 
lesby, pastor of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, as its first president. 
Both Negro and white denominations 
are represented on this Council. Simi- 
lar councils exist in a number of other 
southern states. 

Another significant incident in 
church circles was the action of the 
Ministerial Association of Augusta 
County, Virginia, where it unani- 
mously elected as its president last 
year, the Rev. Morris Tynes, a Negro. 
Ninety per cent of the association 
members are white. 


® Buell G. Gallagher, Color and Conscience, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946, p. 58. 


2. ON LOCAL LEVELS progress is being 
made in bringing together the moral 
and spiritual leadership of the com. 
munity on an interracial basis. Many 
communities use Race Relations Day 
as an opportunity to strengthen this 
tie. However, generally speaking such 
interracial activity is the exception 
and not the rule. When it does occur 
it is the result of efforts of an indi- 
vidual or small group with a deep 
concern that Christian fellowship 
shall bridge the barriers of race and 
clan. 

Many schools of higher learning are 
admitting students without racial re- 
strictions. Already there are sixteen 
such institutions in southern and bor- 
der states open to students of both 
races; seven state and municipal schools 
on the undergraduate level; and 
twenty-eight privately owned col- 
leges, umiversities, and theological 
seminaries which have opened their 
doors to all races. The great majority 
of the latter group represent church- 
related schools, including the Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic Churches. Included in this 
group also are our four theological 
seminaries. 


3. COMMUNITY WELFARE 


There have been instances where 
a community has united to provide 
for the improvement of living condi- 
tions in underprivileged areas. An 
outstanding example of such commu- 
nity action is the self-styled “Big Idea” 
of Greenville, South Carolina. It all 
started back in 1948 when a group of 
Negro women petitioned the Green- 
ville YWCA to set up a “Y” for the 
Negro community. Out of this re- 
quest came an over-all study of com- 
munity conditions, affecting Negro 
citizens, under sponsorship of the 
Community Council. With help from 
the Southern Regional Council a thor- 
ough survey was launched, under the 
guidance of both white and Negro 
citizens. As a result of the survey 
many good things have taken place.* 


4. ELECTIVE AND APPOINTIVE OFFICES 


Negro citizens are gradually being 
recognized in a number of elective 
and appointive positions. The employ- 
ment of Negroes in municipal fire de- 
partments has a long and successful 
history in the South. Four southern 
cities—Charleston (See page 24) 


Report of Greenville Community Council, 
April, 1952. 
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Psalms We Sing from Our Hymnals 


“The Spacious Firmament on High” 


HE PSALTER—The Psalms exhibit the light of 

Tiseets religion as reflected in the hearts and ex- 

periences of its faithful sons. Thus, what the heart 

is in man, the Psalter is in the Bible. 

The Book of Psalms is the music room of the Bible, 

and here we listen to the grandest harmonies that ever 
fell on human ears. 

A famous Scot once said, “Let me make the songs, 
and I don’t care who makes the laws.” 

In the next generation came Bobby Burns whose 
songs, it has been said, had more influence on private 
and national life than the laws of Scotland. 

No doubt the psalms which were sung in the Temple 
had tremendous influence on Israel’s private and na- 
tional life. This is quite conceivable when we reflect 
that our own emphasis in religious thinking is on those 
things we sing in Sunday school and church. 

Israel had its great days—the deliverance from Egypt, 
the discovery of the Book of Deuteronomy in the 
basement of the Temple, and many others. But surely 
one of the most significant times in the history of the 
nation was when David, the sweet singer under the 
stars, sang to God of all his hopes and fears. 

In the Nineteenth Psalm, verses 1-6, we find God’s 
praise in the physical and moral universe. Praise of 
things created by God: “The heavens are telling the 
glory of God; and the firmament proclaims his handi- 
work. Day to day pours forth speech, and night to 
night declares knowledge. There is no speech, nor are 
there words; their voice is not heard; yet their voice 
goes out through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” 

The heavens refer to the sky as containing the sun, 
= and stars. The firmament refers to the arch of the 
sky. 

There are two very beautiful Egyptian hymns to the 
sun, but in these hymns the sun is a god. The Nine- 
teenth Psalm has new dignity—a faith that makes the 
sun a creation of God. 

The second part of the psalm is in praise of what 
God has done for us as the Creator of the Covenant: 

“The law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul; 

the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. 

~ precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 

eart; 

the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes: 

the ordinances of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, even much 
fine gold; 


—Psalm 19 


sweeter also than honey and drippings of the honey- 
comb. 


In keeping them, there is great reward.” 

The Lord will give grace and glory; no good thing 
will be withheld from them that walk uprightly. 

The hymn, “The Spacious Firmament on High,” is 
one of our glorious hymns, giving us an insight into 
God’s glory and power. Note the psalmist’s knowledge 
of the heavens, the universal notes of the hymn that 


match the thought of the psalmist, and the climax of 
pure praise: 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame 
Their great Original proclaim: 
Th’ unwearied sun dean day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 


“Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


“What though in solemn silence all 
Move ’round this dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


The unwearied sun, the moon, and all the planets 
from day to day, do the Creator’s power display. And 
publish to every land, the work of an almighty hand. 

Truly they are proud to do their part in rejoicing, 
singing as they shine: 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 

May we daily make our prayer and meditation from 
the last verse of this nineteenth Psalm: 

“Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer.” 

—GRACE JOHNSON WILSON 


MEDITATION 
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(From page 22) (South Carolina), 
Nashville, Mobile, and Louisville— 
have employed Negro firemen since 
1874, 1885, 1921, and 1923, respec- 
tively. Cities in seven southern states 
now employ Negro firemen, and 
other states contemplate doing the 
same. 

Along with this practice is the plan 
of employing Negroes as law enforce- 
ment officers in an increasing number 
of communities. A recent survey 
shows that 13 states, 98 cities and 7 
counties in the South are employing 
478 uniformed policemen, 61 plain- 
clothesmen, and 50 policewomen. 


IN THE REALM OF POLITICS, 

too, there is a recognition of the Ne- 
gro’s ability. In North Carolina last 
year five Negroes were elected to city 
councils. In Virginia, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida and Ok- 
lahoma, Negroes have been elected to 
city-planning commissions, council 
boards and boards of education. Both 
Kentucky arid North Carolina have 
Negro representation on the State 
Board of Education. 

Besides elective and appointive po- 
sitions there are more than rio dif- 
ferent municipal job classifications 
above the unskilled level held by Ne- 
groes in the South. No one city how- 
ever has offered as much as one-third 
of these job classifications to quali- 
fied Negroes. It has been the policy 
of southern cities, generally speaking, 
to confine Negroes to unskilled jobs, 
and where skilled jobs have been 
given to Negroes it has been done in 
Negro areas or in segregated Negro 
departments. 

5. OTHER AREAS 

In the realm of sports the trend is 
toward interracial participation. A re- 
cent survey by the Associated Press 
showed that eleven professional base- 
ball leagues in the South plan to use 
Negroes in 1953, or at least give them 
tryouts. 

It is encouraging to note that a 
number of professional organizations 
are accepting as participating mem- 
bers those of different races. Six state 
bar associations have no membership 
restrictions based upon race. Only one 
state educational association (Arkan- 
sas) has no color bar. No dental asso- 
ciation has removed the racial re- 
striction. Six state medical associations 
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have removed the color bar. Nine 
nurses’ associations and six associa- 
tions of librarians have opened their 
doors to different races. In only one 
group, the social workers, has the 
color barrier been removed in all 
thirteen southern states. 

It is significant that in those army 
installations in the South where non- 
segregation has been practiced there 
has been no untoward incident. 

Use of intoxicating liquors has be- 





MarRRIAGE WONDER 


Who am I 

To be loved and cherished 
By your strength 

Until death does us part. 


What is this mystery 

That links your eyes to mine 
Through all the changing faces 
Of this room. 


Why does your hand 

Reach through the quiet dark 
Each time I startled wake 
To cover mine with peace. 


Forsaking all others 

Why did you draw me near 
To cleave unto with tenderness 
So long as we both shall live. 


Why did God 

Think of marriage. 

And how did He ever deem me 

worth 

The continual kindliness of you. 

—For James 
On Our Anniversary 
Patricia Ware 
Essex County, 
Virginia 





come a problem of tremendous pro- 
portions in America. The extensive use 
of alcoholic beverages, while sympto- 
matic of a spiritual need, is prostitut- 
ing the physical and intellectual life 
of a large part of the finest potential 
in American citizenship. Consumption 
of liquor as exhibited in statistics is 
almost unbelievable, but statistics to 
be understood must be related to life, 
young people, homes, men and women, 
communities, and government person- 
nel. Therefore, in contemplating the 





figures here given let us see a great 
people in all walks of life confronting 
a dangerous enemy. 

According to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce the amount spent on 
intoxicating liquors in 1951 was $0, 
150,000,000. This amount is 4.7 times 
the amount given to religious and 
welfare activities during the same pe- 
riod of time! Government figures fur- 
ther show that the per capita con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages in 
1951 for Americans over the age of 
fourteen was 26.5 gallons. Indications 
are that 1952 figures will bring an in- 
crease in per Capita consumption of 
liquor. The greatest per capita con- 
sumption of liquor is in the District 
of Columbia. 


MORE AND MORE, cocktail par- 

ties are accepted as normal for cul- 
tured Americans. It is a part of the 
propaganda employed by the liquor 
interests. In many of our well-known 
magazines, for example, the series en- 
titled “Home Life in America” js 
supported by the U. S. Brewer's 
Foundation. The typical American 
home is presented as being dependent 
upon liquor as a contributing factor 
to real enjoyment of life. Never is 
the picture thus presented marred by 
any unseemly incident. 

Typical of such subtle and absurd 
“good fellowship” philosophy is the 
following statement: 


The sovereign virtue of a moderate quan- 
tity of wine, provided it is not preceded by 
several stupefying slugs of hard liquor, is 
that it tends to raise the drinker’s sensi- 
tivity without dulling his discrimination, and 
to lift his inhibitions without betraying his 
faculties or paralyzing his discretion. It 
pleases the eye, gratifies the palate, and 
challenges nice perception. It introduces a 
touch of ceremony in a way of life all too 
offhand and unceremonious, and unlike most 
diversions of leisure, never fails and never 
palls. It is one of the durable satisfactions 
of life. . . . The time seems close at hand, 
in short, when the nation as a whole will 
accept drink for what it is—a pleasant ex- 
perience, an expression of good fellowship 
in a nation that has exalted good fellowship 
into a way of life, a sovereign relaxer that 
. qoptennity abused only by sick men and 
ools.® 


The case of New York City may 
be taken as a fair sample of the prob- 
lem of alcoholism in any metropolitan 
area. The Welfare and Health Coun- 
cil of New York reports that the 
city has between 200,000 and 300,000 
chronic alcoholics “to whom drink- 
ing is a compulsive illness, progres- 
sively impairing health and effi- 
ciency.”® The annual private and 





5 Fortune. Article by Gilbert Burck, “How 
Hard Do Americans Drink?” March 1953, 
edition, pp. 125, 154. 

®The New York Times, December 1, 1952. 
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ublic cost to the victims and the 
community is estimated conservatively 
at $200 million. 

The National Safety Council esti- 
mates that alcohol was a factor in 12 
per cent of all traffic violations, and 
in 25 per cent of all fatal highway ac- 
cidents. If this is a fair estimate it 
would mean that in 1951 alcohol was 
a factor in gooo deaths on the high- 
way. This is a conservative estimate. 

If the American way of life is a 
way of good fellowship induced by 
the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages, it would seem to be wise to re- 
examine such a way in the light of 
the claims of Jesus Christ upon every 
area of life. 


I, SUFFRAGE 

In 1940 there were scarcely 250,- 
ooo registered Negro voters in the 
South. The estimated number regis- 
tered in 1952 was 1,110,000. This rep- 
resents rapid progress, but leaves much 
to be desired. There are between five 
and six million Negroes in the South 
aged twenty-one and over, and only 
one out of every five Negroes is a 
registered voter. The ratio for white 
people is considerably better, one in 
every three being a registered voter. 
The “white primary” is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past. 

The poll tax for many years was 
used as a means to restrict Negro suf- 
frage. Today, however, only six south- 
ern states retain the poll tax and there 
is increased public sentiment in these 
states favoring its repeal. 


2. TREND AGAINST BIGOTRY 


In the opinion of many observers 
there is a trend in the South against 
racial and religious bigotry in polliti- 
cal weapons in several states in recent 
years, and there is evidence of grow- 
ing opposition to this type of political 
technique. 


3. DEFEAT OF THE KLAN 


Following the Second World War 
an effort was made to increase the in- 
fluence of the Ku Klux Klan and 
many klaverns were organized. Many 
communities and five southern states 
passed antimask laws and ordinances. 
The overzealous activities of Imperial 
Wizard, Thomas L. Hamilton, of 
South Carolina, brought the Klan into 
the courts. 

Following a series of escapades in 
Horry County, South Carolina, the 
Klan moved into Columbus County, 
-North Carolina, where it ran afoul of 
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ship. 


Why Few Ministers? 


It was not because of low salaries, or because “the girl did not want to be 
a minister’s wife,” that there has been a noted shortage in students for the 
Protestant ministry during the past decade or more in the United States, says 
Prof. Ralph A. Felton of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. Prof. 
Felton and some of his students made a survey among some two thousand 
ministerial students and found that the chief obstacle to recruitment for the 
ministry has been that “no one has shown them how and why to prepare for 
and enter the ministerial office.” Where young men have entered the ministry— 
and the seminaries are reported generally overcrowded in these post-war 
years—it has been because some minister has planted the idea in their thinking. 
He recommends that the churches have counselors for this purpose, and that 
each minister consider himself a recruiting agent for the church’s future leader- 


—The Pastor’s Journal 











the Federal antikidnapping law. State 
and Federal forces united in rounding 
up Klan members, including Thomas 
L. Hamilton. Sixty-three Klansmen 
were sentenced to varying fines and 
prison terms. Hamilton was sentenced 
to four years at hard labor. Said Judge 
Clawson L. Williams who presided at 
the trial: “The day has not yet come 
in North Carolina when a man has to 
barricade himself in his home with 
the setting sun.”* Apparently the back 
of the Ku Klux Klan has been 
broken. 


4. NO LYNCHINGS 


Although lynchings have seldom 
taken place in the South in recent 
years, 1952 was the first year since 
1882 to have no lynchings, according 
to the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Records and Research of 
Tuskegee Institute. Surely it is en- 
couraging to see this dark shadow 
being dissipated from our land. Pub- 
lic sentiment and alacrity of law en- 
forcement officers and courts have 
contributed to the overthrow of this 
evil. It should be noted, however, that 
as long as there are efforts to deny 
anyone due process of law the lynch- 
ing potential remains. 

The Presbyterian Church has con- 
sistently believed in the principle of 
separation of Church and State. It 
has therefore opposed the appoint- 
ment of an American ambassador to 
the Vatican. In recent years there has 
been a personal representative of the 
President at the Vatican. Whether or 
not there will be another personal 
representative, or a fullfledged am- 
bassador, remains to be seen. 


7 See The Facts, January 1953, published by 
Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith. 


In the realm of education an im- 
portant decision was handed down by 
the Supreme Court on April 28, 1952. 
Previously the Supreme Court had 
ruled that there must be absolute sep- 
aration of the spheres of government 
and religion in the field of public 
education. (Everson and McCollum 
cases.) This ruling made it difficult to 
carry on a program of religious in- 
struction in public schools. However, 
in the 1952 ruling (Zorach vs Clauson 
Case) the released-time plan of week- 
day religious instruction operating in 
New York City was held constitu- 
tional. 

This ruling by the Supreme Court 
opens the way for weekday religious 
instruction on released-time, without 
doing violence to the First Amend- 
ment. 

The establishment of the United 
Nations in 1945 at San Francisco 
brought fresh hope to the world that 
there might be a more peaceful world. 
Eight years later we find a spirit of 
pessimism in the minds of a great 
many. There are even those in the 
churches who entertain doubts con- 
cerning the usefulness and effective- 
ness of the United Nations as an in- 
strument of peace and good will in 
the world. 

It is therefore important that we 
make an objective study of the fail- 
ures and successes of this organization. 


If the United Nations has proved to 4 


be a failure when the total picture is 
seen, then this instrument for peaceful 
co-operation should be so strength- 
ened that it will give greater promise 
of success. If it can be shown, how- 
ever, that despite its defects the 
United Nations has given evidence of 
becoming a great power for good, 
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then it merits the best support and 
prayers of the Church. 


I, FAILURES 


Admittedly the United Nations has 
not brought the much hoped for peace 
to the world. In the organization itself 
two opposing blocs continue the 
“cold war” which has been in ex- 
istence almost from the inauguration 
of the United Nations. On one side is 
the Soviet bloc. On the other is the 
United States and a great majority of 
member states, properly called the 
nations of the free world. Thus far 
the United Nations has been unable 
to stop the “cold war.” 


Admittedly, too, the United Na- 
tions has not been successful in the 
regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments among member nations. It is 
common knowledge that the amount 
being spent on the production of 
weapons of war is altogether out of 
proportion to the amount being spent 
on the ordinary needs of people. 


The race to build up the stockpile 
of atomic weapons in Russia and in 
the West, and to develop the hydro- 
gen bomb has cost billions of dollars. 
In the midst of this struggle the 
United Nations has for seven years 
sought a method to control the use 
of atomic energy and to prohibit the 
use of atomic weapons. The United 
Nations has not been successful in 
bringing about an agreement between 
these two groups. 


2. SUCCESSES 


There have been many achieve- 
ments by the United Nations, indeed 
notable achievements. 


There is good. evidence that the United 
Nations may have been instrumental in 
preventing a Third World War on more 
than one occasion. 


Widespread hostilities between the 
Arabs and Jews were stopped through 
the offices of the United Nations and 
the painstaking labors of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. Efforts have been made to 
resolve the conflict between India 
and Pakistan. Dr. Frank Graham, 
Presbyterian elder, has had a large 
part in these efforts undertaken by 
the United Nations. 

A trouble spot in Indonesia was dis- 
sipated in large measure through the 
help of the United Nations. 

There have been other cases in 
which there existed a Third World 
War potential, but in which the 
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B’nai B’rith award 


Mrs. Elaine Brown, of Philadelphia, is shown 
holding the 1953 B‘nai B’rith interfaith award 
given to her for her contribution to brother- 
hood through music. A Baptist, Mrs. Brown is 
founder of Philadelphia’s “Singing City,” a 
chain of interracial and intercreedal choirs. 
RNS photo. 





United Nations was able to preserve 
a measure of peace. 


WHAT OF KOREA? Does this rep- 

resent a failure on the part of the 
United Nations? On the contrary, it 
may go down in history as the turn- 
ing point in the history of the family 
of nations. As futile as the struggle so 
often appears, the fact remains that 
the Republic of Korea, established by 
the United Nations was not deserted 
in the hour of her greatest need. In 
Korea we see the first large scale 
struggle of the family of nations to 
secure the freedom of a member na- 
tion. Thus far the struggle has not 
been a failure. It may prove to be a 
significant victory. 

In the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 
1948 we see another contribution of 
far-reaching importance. The declara- 
tion was adopted without a dissenting 
vote, with eight members abstaining 
and two being absent. 


AGAIN, THE UNITED NATIONS 

has inaugurated a plan of promot- 
ing the economic and social progress 
of underdeveloped areas, which has 
wonderful possibilities. There are 
many avenues through which the 
United Nations works to further the 
welfare of all peoples. One of the 
most successful of these, and one 
which gives rich promise for the fu- 


ture is technical assistance in economic 
development. 

Related to the United Nations are 
specialized agencies which are instry- 
mental in raising the standard of liy- 
ing and contributing in general to 
the welfare of needy peoples. The 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. ; 

Of great importance is the contri- 
bution made by the United Nations 
in furnishing the one and only forum 
for world-wide public opinion. 

In conclusion, we quote a statement 
issued by the General Assembly of 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. on December 
12, 1952. 


In some quarters of our country we 
witness a mounting criticism of the 
United Nations and at times an effort 
to undermine its work. Our people 
must learn that the sovereignty of na- 
tions as well as the freedom of indi- 
viduals is under God. The United 
Nations, although frustrated at some 
points because co-operation was lack- 
ing, has a notable record of achieve- 
ment in its social, humanitarian, and 
economic activities and in providing a 
forum for world public opinion. It has 
played a vital part in settling disputes 
and in containing conflicts, Christians 
and Christian churches have a responsi- 
bility to support its work as it seeks 
to accomplish the purposes for which 
it was set up. END 


Mrs. Parkes Leaves 
The Board of 
Women’s Work 


“It is with real regret that the 
Board of Women’s Work announces 
the resignation of Mrs. John L. Parkes 
as assistant secretary of the Board. 
Mrs. Parkes has served efficiently and 
capably for the past four years in this 
capacity. Part of her fine service was 
rendered as a member of the Board 
of Editors of the PresByTERIAN Sur- 
vey. Our continued interest and 
prayers follow her.” 

—MRS. W. H. HOPPER, Chairman, 
General Assembly’s Board of 
Women’s Work 

Mrs. Parkes has returned to her 
home in Pennsylvania: 201 Dixon 
Blvd., Uniontown, Pa. 
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Buddha 
Didn't Get 
Hs Cushion 


By MRS. W. A. LINTON 


Missionary in Korea 


Mas. KoE WAS AN ARDENT 
FOLLOWER OF BuppHisM. She had 
reared her family and had daughters- 
in-law to do the housework and 
keep her clothes in order so she had 
plenty of leisure time to observe all 
the fast days and read the various 
books the required number of times. 
On certain days in the spring and fall 
and on special family anniversaries 
she was able to make visits to temples 
in different mountain coves with her 
friends and relatives. At these times 
she did not fail to take with her sub- 
stantial gifts for the priests and 
suitable offerings for the different 
gods whose images stood along with 
those of the main Buddha. 

Now it was early winter and Mrs. 
Koe had made a beautiful square 
cushion of gorgeous red brocaded 
satin with a wide border of royal 
blue, filled with many layers of snowy 
new cotton. This was to be a special 
gift for Buddha on the anniversary of 
her husband’s death. The last time she 
had visited Kum Wha Temple she 
had noticed that Buddha’s cushions 
were worn and faded. This gift might 
add weight to the special prayer she 
would get the priest to make for her 
husband’s spirit. 


O, THE WAY TO THE 
TEMPLE, Mrs. Koe stopped to spend 
the night at the home of her niece, 
Mrs. Kim. Now this niece had been 
an earnest Christian for a long time 
and often she had plead with Mrs. 
Koe to turn from her idols and ac- 
cept the only true Saviour. Mrs. Koe, 
however, always made some excuse 
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and hastily turned the conversation 
in another direction when her niece 
tried to explain what the Christians 
believed. 

As Mrs. Koe got off the train on 
this occasion and started to the home 
of her niece she suddenly felt dizzy 
and almost blind. She thought the 
feeling would pass away, but instead 
it intensified and she had to grope 
her way along until she found her 
niece’s house which, fortunately, was 
not very far from the railway station. 

Mrs. Kim was delighted to see her 
aunt come into the yard and hastened 
to meet her, but was shocked to hear 
her aunt say she had suddenly almost 
lost her sight. 

After supper Mrs. Kim chatted a 
while with her aunt then made her 
comfortable for the night, but not 
before the name of Jesus Christ had 
come into the conversation. 

The whole family slept quietly 
until suddenly, at about two o’clock 
in the morning, they were awakened 
by Mrs. Koe’s calling for Mrs. Kim 
to come to her. Mrs. Kim found her 
aunt highly excited and anxious to 
speak. “I was awakened,” she said, 
“with a strange feeling of peace and 
joy—and when I opened my eyes I 
realized that I could see as well as 
ever... and... I knew then that I 


i — . Es * 
believed in Jesus whom I had refused 
to accept for so long.” 


, WAS GREAT REJOIC- 
ING in that house at that early morn- 
ing hour. They all gathered around 
and had singing and Scripture read- 
ing and prayer and the happiest one 
of all was Mrs. Koe. Suddenly she 
remembered where she had planned 
to go and about the beautiful cushion 
she had with her. 

“But what shall I do with the 
cushion?” she asked. 

“Oh, that’s no problem,” said her 
niece, “the pastor of my church has 
to stand on a cold floor in his sock 
feet (Koreans don’t wear shoes in the 
house) when he preaches and the 
cushion you expected Buddha to sit 
on will be just fine for him to stand 
on during this cold winter weather.” 

The next day was Sunday and Mrs. 
Kim proudly took her aunt to church 


’ 


with her. At the end of the service 4 


the pastor announced the nice gift 
he had received and asked Mrs. Koe 
to stand so that all might know she 
had decided to accept Christ as her 
Saviour. Shortly thereafter Mrs. Koe 
returned to her own home, wishing 
that she had listened to her niece 
many years before. END 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


Missionaries’ Birthdays September-February 


The missionaries who are starred should be addressed 
at Education Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Ten- 
nessee. Since mail will be forwarded please use first- 
class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, 
may be sent for two cents. Letters addressed to Africa, 
Formosa, Japan, and Korea require five cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and three cents 
for each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air- 
mail letters can be sent to Africa, Formosa, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of twenty-five cents per half ounce; 
however, air-mail folders may be obtained at the post 
office for ten cents. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if 
they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Regular mail to Brazil is three cents per ounce, and air- 
mail rate to Brazil is ten cents per half ounce. 


September 


September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China (Retired.)* 

September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired.) * 

September 3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil. 

September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. (Re- 
tired.) * 

September 4—Mrs. Day Carper, Africa 

September 5—Miss Audrey Brunkhurst, Africa* 

September 6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Re- 
tired.) * 

September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired.)* 

September 7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 7—Miss Sara Dixon, Mexico 

September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired.)* 

September 9—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico 

September 10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 

September 10—Miss Coline Gunn, Japan 

September 11—Miss Madge Rice, Africa 

September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa (Re- 
tired.) * 

September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan (Retired 
in Japan) 

September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil* 

September 13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 

September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan* 

September 14—Mr. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 

September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired.)* 

September 15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China* 

September 16—Mrs. Wm. F. (Mrs. Marietta Stixrud) 
McElroy, Sr., Africa* 

September 16—Miss Mary Catherine Fultz, Japan 

September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 

September 17—Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China* 

September 18—Rev. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 
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September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Retired.)* 
September 2o—Mrs. Richard Hoverson, Mexico 
September 21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa* 
September 23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea* 
September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan 
September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired.)* 
September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa 
September 26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 
September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Re- 
tired. )* 
September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China (For- 
mosa ) 
September 28—Rev. Chas. R. Butler, Jr., Brazil 
September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Re- 
tired.) * 
September 28—Mrs. Howard B. Smith, Jr. (Korea) 
(Now in army in Japan) 
September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil* 
September 30—Rev. Keith R. Crim, Korea 


October 

October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China (For- 
mosa) 

October 3—Rev. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil* 

October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Retired.)* 

October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China (Re- 
tired.)* 

October 7—Mrs. John H. Brady, Japan 

October 7—Dr. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

October 8—Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin, Jr., Japan 

October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, Mexico 

October 1o—Rev. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 

October 1o—Mrs. T. W. Stixrud, Africa 

October 11—Mrs. James A. Cogswell, Japan* 

October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil (Retired. Address: 
Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

October 12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, China (For- 
mosa) 

October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 

October 15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 

October 16—Mrs. Robt. King, Africa 

October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired.)* 

October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 

October 20—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa 

October 21—Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 

October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China* 

October 24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, Africa 

October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa* 

October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil (Re- 
tired. )* 

October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 

October 31—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 


November 
November 1—Dr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan 
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1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico 

1i—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan* 

2—Mrs. Jean B. Jung, Africa 

6—Rev. Chas. L. Crane, Africa* 

6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired.) * 

6—Rev. W. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa 

7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa* 

7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa 

8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

g—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 

g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China (Re- 
tired.) * 

10—Miss Blanche Sawyer (R.N.) Africa* 

10o—Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 

11—Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson, Africa 

11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico 

13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa 

13—Mr. T. W. Stixrud, Africa 

14—Miss Lelia G. Kirkland, Japan (Re- 
tired.) * 

14—Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan (Re- 
tired.) * 

15—Rev. Harold Borchert, Japan 

16—Mrs. John E. Talmadge, Korea* 

16—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa 

17—Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa 

17—Miss Lucienne Delforge, Africa 

18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China (Re- 
tired.) * 

19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China (For- 
mosa ) 

20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 

20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired.)* 

20—Dr. Sandy Cole Marks, Africa 

22—Miss Ruth P. Phipps, Africa 

25—Rev. W. R. Reily, Africa 

26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired.)* 

26—Rev. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China (Re- 
tired.) * 

27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

28—Mrs. John C. Pritchard, Africa 

28—Miss Mary Elizabeth Blake, Japan 

29—Rev. Jas. A. Cogswell, Japan* 

30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


December 
1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa (Retired.)* 
2—Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Japan 
3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China (Retired.)* 
3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil 
4—Rev. Frank A. Brown, Sr., China (Re- 
tired.) * 
4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Re- 
tired. )* 
5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China (Retired.)* 
6—Mr. John M. Stout, Brazil 
6—Mrs. John Viser, Brazil 
6—Mr. Homer A. Spencer, Mexico* 
7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China (Retired.)* 
7—Mrs. John K. Miller, Africa* 
7—Mr. Garland Goodrum, Africa* 
8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa 


December 8—Mrs. Ovid B. Bush, Jr., Korea* 
December g—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 
December 9—Mr. Robert Henry Wilson, Africa 
December 1o—Mrs. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
December 12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China* 
December 14—Mrs. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 
December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China (Formosa) 
December 19—Rev. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa* 
December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Re- 
tired.) * 
December 21—Mr. Jule Spach, Brazil 
December 21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea 
December 22—Rev. Frank F. Baker, Brazil 
December 22—Mrs. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 
December 23—Rev. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., Japan 
December 23—Mr. John Franklin Watt, Africa 
December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea (Retired.)* 
December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired.)* 
December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China (Re- 
tired.) * 
December 25—Miss Lalla Iverson, M. D. China (Ad- 
dress: University of Philippines, 
College of Medicine, Manila, P. I.) 
December 25—Miss Rena Nanette Fulson, Africa 
December 26—Mr. William F. Stockwell, Africa 
December 26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea 
December 26—Rev. Thos. W. Foley, Brazil 
December 26—Mr. Benjamin Kelly, Jr., Africa 
December 26—Miss Mary Doris Moore, Africa 
December 27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China (Re- 
tired. ) 
December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 
December 30—Mrs. Don McCall, Japan 
December 31:—Miss Emily Winn, Korea* 
December 31:—Rev. Byron Thos. Price, Brazil 
January 
January 1—Miss Charlotte A. Taylor, Brazil 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa (Retired.)* 
January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea 
January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan 
January 3—Miss Mary Juanita Connell, Japan 
January 4—Rev. W. Frank McElroy, Sr., Africa* 


January 
January 
January 
January 


January 
January 


4—Miss Vivian Hodges, Brazil 

5—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa (Retired.)* 
6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea 

8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China (Retired.)* 
8—Rev. O. F. Yates, China (Retired.)* 
8—Rev. Harold Borchert, Japan 






















































January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
Janaury 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


10—Rev. Earl S. King, Africa 

10o—Rev. Williams G. Neville, Brazil 
11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired.)* 
11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea (Retired.)* 
11—Mrs. Robt. Wm. Reinhold, Africa 
12—Mrs. Chas. R. Butler, Jr., Brazil 
14—Mrs. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan 
14—Miss Emily H. Boehler, Africa 
15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea (Retired.)* 
15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
15—Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., Japan 
16—Dr. Henry S. Nelson, Africa 

16—Mr. John C. Pritchard, Africa 
18—Mr. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa* 
19—Mrs. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 





































MISSIONARIES’ BIRTHDAYS 


January 2o—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China (Re- 
tired.) * 

January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa (Retired.)* 

January 21—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

January 21—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan 

January 22—Miss Jacqueline Muris, Africa* 

January 22—Mr. Richard R. Hoverson, Mexico 

January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil 

January 24—Mrs. W. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa 

January 25—Mr. Howard B. Smith, Jr., (Korea) (Now 
in army in Japan) 

January 26—Rev. John Butler Wood, Mexico 

January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China (Formosa) 

January 26—Mrs. Keith R. Crim, Korea 

January 26—Rev. James T. Magruder, Japan 

January 27—Miss Mildred Beaty, Mexico 

January 29—Miss Mary Kathryn McBee, Mexico 

January 30—Miss Alice Longenecker, Africa 








F ebruary 


g—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China (Retired.)* 


February 9—Miss Janet Talmage, Korea 

February 10—Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, China (Retired.)* 
February 11—Mrs. John Barksdale, Japan 

February 11—Rev. R. Donald McCall, Japan 
February 12—Miss Ruth Worth, Africa 

February 12—Mrs. Allen W. Clapp, Africa 
February 12—Mr. Wm. L. Brandt, Brazil 

February 13—Mrs. John Sharp Vass, Africa* 
February 13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 

February 13—Miss Florence Virginia Lewis, Africa 
February 13—Miss Mary B. Crawford, Africa 
February 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa (Re- 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


February 


tired.) * 

14—Miss Gene N. Lindler, Korea 

17—Dr. Robert R. King, Africa 

19—Miss Nancy Boyd, Brazil 

20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan (Retired.)* 

21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, Japan 

z1—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Re- 
tired.) * 

21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China (Retired.)* 


February 21—Mrs. Charles L. Crane, Africa* 


February 


21—Rev. John Barksdale, Japan 


February 21—Mrs. Eric Bolton, Africa 

February 21—Mrs. Byron T. Price, Brazil 

February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China (Retired.)* 
February 24—Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 

February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired.)* 
February 25—Rev. Frank W. Price, China* 
February 25—Rev. John G. Viser, Brazil 


February 
February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea 
February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired.)* 
February 3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil (Retired. 
Address: Campinas Caixa 7, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil) 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Coatepec, Mexico) 
February 3—Mrs. Jas. I. Paisley, Korea (Retired.)* 
February 4—Dr. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa* 
February 4—Mr. Kenneth Shaver, Brazil 
February 5—Miss Ida McL. Black, Africa. (Retired.)* 
February 7—Dr. John Knox Miller, Africa* 
February 8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea 
February 8—Mrs. James B. Woods, Sr., China (Re- 


tired.)* 


February 25—Mrs. Edson Johnson, Jr., Mexico 
February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil 


February 
February 
February 
February 


26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China (Retired.)* 
28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa* 
28—Rev. Ernest W. Pettis, Jr., Korea 
29—Mrs. William Rule, ITI, Africa 





@ Display containing 100 Bibles and Scriptures from nearly every 
corner of the world in 43 languages was shown in Pasadena, Calif. 
It was sponsored by the Southern California headquarters of the 
American Bible Society. @ Dr. Halford E. Luccock (second from 


left) and Dr. 





Kenneth Scott Latourette (second from right) retired 


from the faculty of Yale Divinity School at New Haven, Conn. At 
left is Rev. Daniel D. Williams, of the University of Chicago, and at 
right, Dean Liston Pope, of Yale Divinity School. RNS photos. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


ees: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
ye Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Da oy 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. ( “ag 
McCutchen, ae. and Mrs. L. A. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
“Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
*Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

DeLand, * and Mrs. L. G. 
*Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*Lewis, Miss Florence 

McElroy, ae, and Mrs. W. ay p* 


Kakinda, 1948 


oy A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Allen, aa and Mrs. J. W. 

Boehler, Miss Emily 

Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and ree Louis A. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Pritchard, Mr. and ~— John C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric 8. 
, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
*McElro , Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
{Clapp, Mrs. Allen W. 
aaa Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
(Duggan Miss Adena 

n, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Heian Mrs. Maria P. 
Jung, Dr. oad Me. J.B. 


Dr. and rs. Sandy C. 
(McDonald, Miss Nolie 
*McLean, Rev. and _ David A. 
*Phipps, Miss Ruth P 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
diller, ‘Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. — M. 
ent, Rev. and Mrs. H 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Mrs. Hob Roy 
nive Mr. and Mrs. A 
‘yom Mr. and Mrs, Paty. 8. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
a snd is, Carlet eo. 
Dr. an arleton 
"Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C, M., ——T 
eal Congo Belge, Africa) 
nderson, Rev and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, M ss Audrey 
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Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W: 


*tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 

(Address: A. A Cc. M. LULUABOURG, 
Cong , Africa) 

indomen, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

*Hampton, Miss < a 8. (R.N.) 

Hobson, Rev. J. K 

Smithwick, ‘Dr. Gladys 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. nae Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
*McMurray, Miss Charlotte'B. 
*McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev, and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
ronan Congo Belge, Africa) 
lish, Dr. Hugh G. K 
re urry, Miss argaret ( a ) 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Moore, Miss Doris 


ee 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. (Study) 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. (Study) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Byron T. (Study) 
Smith, Miss Willodene (Study) 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de So Paulo, Brazil) 
Dessbert Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Ad : thin Postal 376, Campinas, 
ares ite de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
McLane, Rev. ond Mrs. C. Rogers 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
(Address: igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
razil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, gene Rio de 
Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E 
de Minas, Br azil) 


PE ay sors Station, 1942 
t, Miss Genevieve 





Pp ny ‘tcclien Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 

*Heflin, Miss Pauline 

(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 


Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
*Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and . L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Romer, ildred 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Fortaleza 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
(Address: Caixa Postal, A Fortaleza 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
(Address: Gosomian, &. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hog 
(A ‘Address: Caixa Postal 88. Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brasil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Taylor, Miss seenciatte 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 

Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. oe K. 

Henderlite, Rev. L. M 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 

Wil ae, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 

(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
¢. de Goias, Brasil) 


Araxa Station, 1939 


*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(A ddress: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazi 


Ceres 


Taylor. Rev. and Mrs. T. gs 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ce 





C.A.N.G., Est. de Goias, Brasil)’ 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 


*Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Ad : Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, b 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


*Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Little, Miss Martha 
Taylor, Rey. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
"Wi n, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(adarem a 12 Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brasil 


Paracatu, 1942 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, landia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 
*Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H.., Jr. 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brasil) 


China 


FORMOSA 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H 

Address: 94 Section 2, Noth Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
{Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
argaret 
Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Heeling, Miss Frances 
Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa). 
ttHudson, Rev. and Mrs. =e 
(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 
ttFraser, Miss Gussie 
*ttWells, Miss Lillian C. 
(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 
ttCurrie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
Address: 6 Minli li, Haulien, Taiwan) 


— 


DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 


*Bri an, Rev. and Mrs. H 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (RN. ~~ 
*Farrior, Miss Rut 

*Hopkins, Rev. and a, a A. 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 4 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 

*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. H. R. 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. DonaldjR. 
(A ddress: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kagawa Station 


Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. ' 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
¢tTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi, Nada Ku, Kobe, ~~ a 

Blake, Miss Mary Elizabet 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Connell, Miss Juanita 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
56/8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

“Magruder, Rev. James T. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignm ent. 
Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
a Machi, Nakatsugawa Shi, 
Gifu Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Yamachuden, Komatsujima Shi, 
Tokushima Ken, Japan 


aos 


Korea 


STUDY IN JAPAN 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
(Address: 205: Denenchofu 2 Chome, 
Ohta Ku, Toyko, Japan) 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie 
(Address: House 137, Gekko Cho, 





Meguro Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 





Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 
*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Crane, Dr. and *Mrs. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene N. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 

*Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
**Cumming, Chaplain Bruce A. 
5th M.P.SVE Co. (Prov.), APO 59 
c/o PM, San Francisco, California 
Cunning, Mrs. Bruce A. ; 
Mitchel, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and *Mrs. R. K. 
*Talmage, Miss Janet 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 


*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 
Scott, Rev. Jack Brown 


—oO-- 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


fraction of 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


an ounce, Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 


Korea at the rate of 25 cents ee half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal, 23, Cuernavaca 
Morelos, Mexico . 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, More 
los, Mexico) 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N. 
Peaeaton, Miss Toi , 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N 
r. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
*Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Geox. Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarc6n No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. 
Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 





Mexico, Mexico) 


would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil} are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
mmercial papers 1% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Brazil we do not advise the use of 


el post. 


Consult local postmaster for rates, yess measurements, and requirements 


of declaration for custom duties, all of 


which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 





(From page 12) 


seven) if I try to tell her.” 


NO MODEL LITTLE MISTERS 


the “honors,” but David 


countered, “No, I'll laugh (he’s quite a giggle boy at 


T-V time was near. Bob came down and explained, 


“We talked it all over, Mother, and we’re sorry.” Mother 
had both of them come down stairs and sit down in 
front of her. Each had to explain in his own way what 


he had done. The whole 


domestic court scene ended 


with David saying, “It was just as much my fault as it 
was Bobby’s fault and we wouldn’t have had to have 


done it at all.” 


"Tey reatty HAD SETTLED THE PROBLEM in 
the bedroom by themselves. They had each talked it 
out under a common desire. They themselves had dis- 
covered that they were both wrong. Citizenship in the 
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society called family requires such common founda- 
tions. Members are responsible individuals. Each con- 
tributes to the total welfare. There is work for all and 
fun for all. There is reading for all, T-V programs for 


all, and play for all. 


A reasoned common sense procedure has enabled us 
to weather a goodly number of stormy sessions. They 
don’t always turn out model little misters, but these 
talk-it-over, plan-it-together sessions, turn us all in the 
direction of being good citizens. Underneath it all is a 
firm belief that we have a responsibility as a Christian 
family to work out our differences and plan our com- 


mon action together. 


We do not “jump in the river because someone else 
has.” We try in our own inadequate way to apply that 
way of love our chief Household Guest so aptly used. 
Jesus Christ is a citizen in our household too. END 
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AFRICA BEATS THE CLOCK 








(From page 19) present situation. 

THUS, WHEREAS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY and in the early part of the 
twentieth, as the result of the efforts 
of explorers, missionaries, and others 
connected with the opening up of 
Africa, it appeared as if its peoples, 
both white and black, would increas- 
ingly be drawn together closer and 
closer towards one another in mutual 
understanding and tolerance, today 
the walls of prejudice and intolerance 
are threatening to divide its inhabit- 
ants in every territory into watertight 
compartments which favor the breed- 
ing of the germs of suspicion, distrust 
and resentment. 

Barriers which seemed well on the 
way towards being broken down are 
being propped up or resurrected 
again, and isolationism is spreading 
its tentacles over the continent at a 
time when there is far less reason for 
it than there was even a generation 
ago. 

Now that the indigenous peoples of 
Africa, far from being opposed to western 
civilization, are almost embarrassingly 
eager to learn of the West and to share 
its privileges and its obligations, that is 
the time they are being made to realize 
that western civilization and western de- 
mocracy are not for them. 


With the passage of time, however, 
it appears to the African, that try as 
he may, he is unable to convince the 
white man of his essential friendship 
towards him. Instead of being re- 
garded more and more as a member 
of the same community or nation, he 
finds himself looked upon as a menace 
to the welfare of the white man; he 
finds responsible white leaders de- 
manding that he should be treated 
literally as a thing apart; he finds his 
rights as an individual being whittled 
down until his hope of ever being 
counted among the citizens of his 
country fades into nothingness. 

Thus white separatism leads to 
black separatism. In different terri- 
tories under the impetus of rising 
nationalisms, the stirred into action 
by the dynamic movements and 
ideologies which are abroad in the 
modern world, Africans are abandon- 
ing the old attitude of merely pas- 
sively permitting things to be done 
for them or to them and are showing 
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signs of positive reaction, explosive or 
otherwise, to the forces at work in the 
societies to which they belong. 

In the Africa of today the reper- 
cussions and reverberations of what 
happens in one corner of the conti- 
nent are felt and heard, analyzed and 
commented upon in territories far re- 
moved from the original scene of 
action. 


In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the attitude of the United States 
and the role she is likely to play in 
Africa in the second half of the twentieth 
century are being watched throughout 
the continent with mixed feelings of hope 
and fear—hope that this country, which 
claims to have dedicated itself to the 
principles of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, might work for 
the extension of the benefits of de- 
mocracy even to peoples of color, and fear 
that she might succumb to the blandish- 
ments of colonialism and so barter her 
birthright for a mess of imperialistic 
pottage. 


At all events whether the white 
domination of Africa is or is not 
buttressed by America and Europe, it 
is clear that in different parts of the 
continent Africans have resolved to 
work for a future—and that no dis- 
tant future—in which they will be free 
from domination and subject to no dis- 
ability based upon their race or color. 
“Self-government now” and “Self- 
government is better than good gov- 
ernment”—These are the slogans of 
the New Africa. 


The Church 


IN THE DYNAMIC CHANGES which are 
taking place in Africa and which are 
likely to affect the destiny of her in- 
habitants of all colors, the Christian 
Church has a unique role to fulfill. 
As the only institution which ac- 
knowledges an authority and a guid- 
ance greater than that of man, and 
armed with a faith at once the most 
convicting and the most redemptive, 
the Church is the chief “guardian of 
the ultimate values upon which alone 
men can securely build in faith.” 

Already the record of the Church 
in Africa is impressive. Her work has 
borne fruit to the extent that there 
are now over 21 million professing 
Christians among the peoples of 





Africa, probably the largest body of 
Christians outside Europe and’ the 
Americas. The Christian Mission in 
Africa, like every other institution 
in this iconoclastic age, has been sub. 
jected to much adverse Criticism, 


some constructive and some _ the 
reverse. Attention is often rightly 
drawn to the numerous mistakes made 
by _Missionaries past and present— 
their misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of indigenous usages and 
customs, coupled with sincere but ill- 
advised attempts to foist foreign cus- 
toms upon their converts, their failure 
to appreciate or to apply the social 
implications of their Master’s Gospel, 
their conscious or unconscious identi- 
fication of their objectives with those 
of the secular imperialistic govern- 
ments in whose areas they laboured, 
their not infrequent failure to practice 
the brotherhood of man under the Fa- 
therhood of God which they preach, 
their denominational divisions and ri- 
valries. 

All these, and more, are errors of 
judgment and defects in practice 
which the Churches working in Af- 
rica would themselves be prepared to 
acknowledge, either wholly or in part. 
But the slightest acquaintance with 
the facts will show that the Missions 
are unsurpassed in the positive con- 
tribution which they have made and 
are making to the development of 
Africa. They have made mistakes in 
the field of African education, be- 
cause for many years they were the 
only agencies which did anything at 
all about the matter. Even today 
when Colonial governments are be- 
ginning to pay more attention to the 
educational needs of the inhabitants 
of the areas under their control, the 
Missions and the people themselves 
are still carrying more than their fair 
share of the burden of establishing, 
building up, managing, and financing 
schools for African children. 

IN THE FIELD OF HEALTH the greater 
part of the meager facilities existing 
in many African territories has been 
provided by Missions. In tackling the 
problems of socIAL WELFARE, both in 
the rural and in the urban areas, the 
Missions have been either the pioneers 
or the sole workers in the field. In 
the field of GovERNMENT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION individual church leaders 
have been among the greatest white 
champions of the rights of Africans 
Not only were they leaders in the 
struggle against evils such as the slave 
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traffic, but they have also helped to 
defend African land rights, assisted 
chiefs in the drawing up and interpre- 
ration of treaties with foreign govern- 
ments, and have been in the forefront 
in protecting them against the grosser 
abuses of colonialism. 

It is their work in this latter field 
which sometimes earned them the 
bitter censure of both colonial ad- 
ministrators and white settlers, and 
has led some of their successors to 
fight shy of the role of “Kaferboetie” 
(nigger-lover) which their predeces- 


sors played. Not only has the Church . 


been a pioneer in many fields of en- 
deavor on behalf of the African peo- 
ple, but it has, broadly speaking, kept 
abreast of all the most constructive 
developments in different parts of the 
continent. It has achieved a nobler 
aim than that—it has recognized and 
fostered in the African that dignity 
and self-respect, that essential hu- 
manity which others with less lofty 
motives have sought to deny or de- 
stroy. 

BUT THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN AF- 
RICA cannot afford to rest on its laurels 
any more here than it can do so else- 
where. The simpler and more ele- 
mental tasks of evangelization have 
been done and have borne fruit to an 
appreciable extent. The foundations 
of secular education have been laid. 
Schools, hospitals, welfare centers, 
printing presses, sacred and secular 
literature in both African and foreign 
languages—it is impossible to give an 
account of any of these institutions 
without having to record or to ac- 
knowledge the indebtedness of Africa 
to the Christian Church and Mission. 
But the challenge of modern Africa 
to the Church is greater than ever. 
Here again it would be impossible 
to indicate moge than one or two 
directions in which more is expected 
of the Church of the future than that 
of the past or the present, and in this 
connection I should like, for obvious 
reasons, to confine myself to the ex- 
pectations of the African rather than 
those of other groups. 

ONE OF THESE IS THE HOPE that the 
Church might capture a fresh vision 
of its essential Mission as an instru- 
ment for the expression of obedience 
to the will of God for mankind and 
for the world. Rightly or wrongly, 
to the African it appears that the 
Church in Africa, like so many other 
institutions, has grown to such an ex- 
tent as fur as the organizational side 
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A tremendously significant 
article by a man who knows 


Africa. 


of it is concerned, that the functional 
side of it is in danger of suffering 
eclipse. The modern missionary is so 
busy managing schools, filling in gov- 
ernment returns, attending to the 
fabric of church building, signing re- 
ligious knowledge certificates for Sun- 
day school children—all very vital 
tasks—that he runs the risk of for- 
getting the purpose for which these 
things exist, of coming to regard them 
as ends in themselves and not merely 
as means to a great end. i 

Moreover the multifarious activities 
with which he is engaged, although 
intended for their benefit, may be- 
come a barrier between him and the 
people to whom he has brought the 
Gospel message. Especially in these 
days of the automobile, which enables 
the missionary to cover much more 
ground in a much shorter time, 
opportunities for personal contact 
between the representative of the 
Church and the members of the 
Church are becoming fewer and more 
hurried or are confined to meetings 
concerned with official business, lead- 
ing to a lack of that mutual knowl- 
edge and mutual confidence which is 
essential for successful mission work. 

ANOTHER HOPE IS THAT THE CHURCH 
might recapture a sense of the uni- 
versality of its message both in re- 
gard to its incidence, i.e. the persons 
for whom it is intended, and in re- 
spect of its ramifications, i.e. the 
extent to which it applies to the whole 
of life. The impression is gaining 
ground among Africans that the Gos- 
pel, which is supposed to be preached 
to all nations, appears to be intended 
for them more than for other sections 
of the population. 

It seems to them that the same Church 
which fearlessly denounces pagan stand- 
ards of private and public morality 
amongst them closes its eyes to the 
paganism which is rampant, as far as 
they can see, among whites in Africa. 

They are looking for a Church 
which from its position of relative 
detachment and independence, be- 
cause it acknowledges an authority 
greater than that of man, will be 
impartial in its rebuke of evil or in- 
justice, wherever it may show its 


head, and preach repentance to all. 
Moreover they are looking for a 
Church which will enter into all 
phases of their life and will concern 
itself with the grave issues which are 
agitating their minds, and not take 
refuge in slogans such as the Church 
must “keep out of politics,” when 
politics are not keeping away from 
the people. Racism, secularism, com- 
munism, nationalism, and all the other 
“isms” to which modern man is heir 
—on all these they expect the Church 
to speak out without fear or favor. 

PERHAPS THEIR GREATEST WISH Is that 
the Church might achieve a greater 
measure of unity in the future than in 
the past. There is probably nothing 
which makes such a mockery of the 
work of the Christian Church than 
its unhappy divisions, both foreign 
and indigenous. Readers of Sundkler’s 
brilliant study of the separatist or in- 
dependent church movement in Af- 
rica will recall the extent to which 
Africans have already assimilated the 
western idea of the disunited church. 
The body of Christ has been torn into 
so many pieces that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to identify Him in 
some of these churches which are 
handed down from father to son like 
so much personal property, a veritable 
parting of “his garments, casting lots 
upon them, what every man should 
take.” 

Is it too much to hope that from the 
increasing co-operation between the 
various denominations operating in 
the continent, and from the evident 
desire of Africans for indigenous Af- 
rican churches, may emerge in the 
second half of the twentieth century 
a United Church of Africa in which 
all may truly be one? 

Perhaps it may be said the African 
is too optimistic in expecting so much 
from the Church, which many regard 
as but a human institution with all 
the defects and frailties associated 
with human nature, but one wonders 
whether the African is not wiser in 
continuing to believe, as he does, that 
“ayith God all things are possible.” 
It is, I suggest, in that spirit alone that 
Christianity can meet the challenge of 
Africa Today and Tomorrow. END 
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MISS EMMA DEAN, who for over seven- 
teen years worked in the office of the 
General Council in Decatur, died April 18, 
in Crawford Long Hospital, Atlanta, 
Georgia, after an illness of three months. 

Miss Dean, a native of Tower Hill, 
Illinois, had lived in Atlanta since 1920. 
Before going to the General Council, she 
did part-time work with the Board of 
Women’s Work, Atlanta. She was a mem- 
ber of Gordon Street Presbyterian Church 
there, and for a number of years was sec- 
retary of the Intermediate Department in 
the Sunday school. 


Florida Church Has 
Sunday TV Program 


The South Jacksonville Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. Stephen 
T. Harvin is the minister, reported to 
Presbytery a continual growth in all 
of its departments. The present mem- 
bership of the church is now 1346. A 
total of 132 were added to the church 
during the church year, 55 of which 
entered on confession of faith. The 
church also reported total gifts to all 
causes of $90,253. 

Recently the church has had opened 
to it a great opportunity to serve. 
The only television station in Jackson- 
ville and North Florida selected this 
church to televise its morning serv- 
ice each Sunday. This service is also 
broadcast over WMBR. The Radio 
Division of the National Council ad- 
vised the church that it is the only 
church in the South with a continu- 
ous Sunday morning telecast. 
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DR. DENDY INSTALLED AS SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION BOARD IN RICHMOND 


In an impressive service at Second 
Presbyterian Church in Richmond, 
Va., Rev. Marshall C. Dendy was in- 
stalled as Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education. The 
ceremony, which took place April 23, 
was the first occasion of its kind, and 
was planned at the specific recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly. 

The order of service was similar to 
that of a morning worship service, 
having as its climax the formal instal- 
lation and message of acceptance. Par- 
ticipating in the preliminary exercises 
were Rev. Frederick H. Olert, Rev. 
Lawrance I. Stell, and Rev. Wallace 
M. Alston. Following an address on 
“The Place of Christian Education in 
the Structure and Work of Our 
Church,” by Rev. Robert A. Lapsley, 
Jr., vice-chairman of the Board, Chair- 
man J. J. Murray conducted the 
formal installation. Dr. Dendy stood 
and answered questions concerning 
his willingness to discharge the duties 
of the executive office, and his belief 
in the Scriptures and the Presbyterian 
standards. Then the chairman asked 
the members of the Board to declare 
their willingness to support him. 

Rev. R. Matthew Lynn offered the 


be 






Rev. Marshall C. Dendy makes his speech of acceptance in the pulpit of 


prayer of installation, after which the 
newly installed Executive Secretary 


-delivered his message of acceptance. 


Dr. Dendy said that he spoke on be- 
half of the entire staff in accepting the 
call and responsibilities of his position. 
“Let me therefore presume to answer 
for all of us who are members of the 
Staff of Christian Education, that we 
accept the call to serve Christ and the 
Church in the all-inclusive ministry 
of Christian Education,” were Dr. 
Dendy’s words. 

“We accept the trust which has 
been given us by our Church through 
the Board of Christian Education,” 
Dr. Dendy continued. 

“We pledge ourselves to the mis- 
sion of providing for every child, 
faith in God. We shall teach and 
help our parents to teach our children 
to know and love Him who, in the 
long ago, placed His hands upon the 
heads of little children and said, ‘Suf- 
fer [them] to come unto me. Nor 
shall we be satisfied to teach only these 
who belong to our families. We shall 
seek to reach the children who are 
around us and the children of the 
world, with the Shepherd who would 
hold them in His arms.” 
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Second Presbyterian Church. 
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Board of Christian Education Names 
Winners in Scholarship Contest 


Twenty awards have been announced in the annual competitive 
scholarship contest for high school seniors, sponsored by the Board of 
Christian Education. The first four winners are shown above. Top row, 
Margaret Frances Wright, of Belton, S. C., first prize of $2,000; and Vir- 


- ginia T. Keller, Charleston, W. Va., second prize of $1,600. Second row, 


with third and fourth prizes: Stella Lois Ward, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
$1,200; Edwin Lancaster Bryan, Bessemer, Ala., $1,000. 

Additional winners, with scholarship values, are: Ila Joan Dorough, 
Quitman, Ga. ($500.) Margaret Anne Jorstad, Staunton, Va. ($400. ) 
James C. Brice, Jr., Easley, S. C. ($300.) Eleanor Wright, Atlanta, Ga. 
($300.) Kathryn Gentry, Mullens, W. Va. ($300.) Sue W. Owen, 
Cluster Springs, Va. ($200.) Rebecca W. Deal, Charlotte, N. C. ($200.) 
Dorothy H. Woodside, Staunton, Va. ($200. ) 


$100 Scholarships 


Charlotte Louise Reynolds, Tupelo, Miss.; Joann Elkins, High Point, 
N. C.; Barbara Ann Freil, Fairfield Highlands, Ala.; Rosalie McCall, 
Haskell, Texas; Dorothy L. Baker, Davidson, N. C.; Barbara Jean Roberts, 
Lexington, Ky.; Joseph S. Byrd, Brookhaven, Miss.; Mary Frazer Steel, 
Chester, Va. 

Two of the $100 winners, Barbara Ann Freil and Barbara Jean Roberts, 
have said they are unable to use the awards. This means that the first two 
in the honorable mention list are now eligible for $100 scholarships. 


Honorable Mention 


Jane Orr Campbell, Louisville 6, Ky.; Ann Engle Kennedy, Farmville, 
Va.; Nancy Elizabeth Williams, Greensboro, N. C.; Thomas T. Biggs, 
Front Royal, Va.; Betty W. Murchison, Concord, N. C.; Claudia Eliza- 
beth Poutra, Orange, Texas; Eleanor E. Troutt, Atlanta, Ga.; Jane H. 
Nims, Lancaster, S. C.; Virginia K. Dixon, Louisville, Ky.; Jean Elaine 
Trueworthy, Sanford, N. C. 
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Denver Girl Wins 
Citizenship Award 


COLUMBUs, OHIO—Winners of the 
1953 Christian Citizenship Award 
Contest, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor, 
were announced by Dr. Gene Stone, 
general secretary. 

Dortha Tillman of Denver, Colo- 
rado, takes the first award, with 
second place going to Ann S. Fulton 
of Richmond, Virginia, and third 
honors to Doris Rigney of Nyssa, 
Oregon. 

Winners were selected on the basis 
of “A Letter to My Congressman,” 
of not more than 1,000 words on the 
subject, “I speak for Christian Citizen- 
ship,” and a record of the contestant’s 
citizenship activities. The contest is 
the second annual one and is a part of 
the Crusade for Christian Citizen- 
ship of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. Young people 15-19 years of age 
from all over the U. S. participated. 

Miss Tillman will receive an award 
of $250. Miss Fulton will be given 
$150 and a prize of $75 will go to Miss 
Rigney. Runners-up in the national 
finals, who will receive awards of $50 
each, are Elsie R. Cook of Apache, 
Oklahoma; Randall Griffith of Hills- 
boro, Ohio; Ronald Nickerson of East 
Boston, Massachusetts; Barbara L. 
Smyrl of Mount Holly, New Jersey, 
and Dorothy M. Veley of Winfield, 
Kansas. 


Dr. Dendy has busy schedule 

Marshall C. Dendy, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, has been a busy man filling 
speaking engagements in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia during May and 
June. Graduates of Assembly’s Train- 
ing School heard him at Commence- 
ment exercises on May 18. Davidson 
College called on Dr. Dendy for their 
Baccalaureate Sermon. Virginia Syn- 
od’s Young Adults and Norfolk Pres- 
bytery’s Seniors invited him to par- 
ticipate in their conferences at Massa- 
netta and Jamestown, respectively. 
Many Montreat appearances in July 
will bring Dr. Dendy in touch with 
groups representing the whole As- 
sembly. He is to speak at the Mon- 
treat Summer School for Leaders, the 
DRE Association, the Superintendents’ 
Conference, the Women’s Training 
School, and the Young People’s Lead- 
ership School. 
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NO INVESTMENT or 
EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Just sell WELCOME Christmas and all 
occasion cards to your friends and ac- 
quaintances, 21 for $1; also 25 for $1.25 
with name on. You make $1 on each box 
of our #60 and #90 cards. 

Complete Line of AMAZING VALUES! 
Gift Wrappings, Everyday Greeting Cards 
and many more. All are automatic sell- 
ers that pay big! In addition, show 
EMBOSSED NAME - IMPRINTED 
Christmas Cards low as 50 for $1.50: 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, other 
imprinted items. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES ON APPROVAL... 


Start earning with SAMPLES of Name- 
Imprinted lines and assortments on 
approval. 
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CHALLENGE 








(From page 3) 
to put the ways of God into action. 
Some years ago a prominent his- 
torian predicted that every nation will 
pass through the following phases: 


From bondage to spiritual faith 

From spiritual faith to courage 

From courage to freedom 

From freedom to some measure of 
physical abundance , 

From abundance to selfishness 

From selfishness to complacency 

From complacency to apathy 

From apathy to fear 

From fear to dependency 

From dependency back to bondage 


, em THE JOURNALISTIC 
MEDIA are dramatizing the fact that 
the postwar years have produced a 
trend toward complacency and apathy 
on the part of the American public. 
This attitude has resulted in a decided 
lack of interest in community, state 








Distinctive 
Church Furniture 


¢ Quality of Ma- 
terial... . In- 
tegrity in Con- 
struction .... 
Durability in 
Finish .... The 
Three Things 
Looked for First 
in Church Seat- 
ing .... You 
Can Expect 
Only the Finest 
in All Three 
with L.L. Sams 
& Sons Church 
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and national affairs—in the welfare of 
our nation’s youth—in the protection 
of human life and property—and jn 
the ways of God. : 

The problems arising from this lack 
of Christian citizenship are glaringly 
pointed up in the newspaper head- 
lines every day as they give emphasis 
to crime, traffic fatalities, juvenile de- 
linquency, corruption in government, 
and Communism. We have become so 
content to bask in our material wealth 
many of us are even forgetting to go 
to church. 


Piamins THESE PRODUCTS 

of complacency and apathy lies a 
great challenge. As we endeavor to 
control the physical forces released by 
man’s ingenuity for the material bene- 
fit of mankind rather than the spirit- 
ual, we must strive to attain the better 
life for which we have been strug- 
gling for ages. We must be optimistic 
in believing we can obtain that better 
life. It is founded upon the funda- 
mental philosophy that Jove is stronger 
than hate, that only by exalting a 
common brotherhood through Chris- 
tian citizenship can we enjoy the bene- 
fits of our material gains. Such a 
spiritual potential can save the world. 
We have the technical skill, the 
scientific knowledge, and the religious 
philosophy to bring about a better 
day. What we need is a renewal of 
spiritual faith to inspire us with a 
burning zeal for the righteousness of 
our cause. The religious principles 
which stress the dignity and worth of 
the individual, and the brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God, 
if sincerely and vigorously applied to 
our community life, could spur the 





SOUTHEAST ®@ DEEP SOUTH 
SOUTHWEST 
Fully Accredited Private Counsel 
For Churches & Church Organizations 
Church Building Campaigns 
Church Public Relations 
Personnel Problems 
Write HARVEY WALTERS, 63 Auburn Ave, 
N.E., Altanta, Ga. 
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HORACE HENDERSON, of Williamsburg, 


Virginia, was President of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
the year’s term of June 1952-June 1953. 
He and his wife and daughter moved for 
his term to the national headquarters in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mr. Henderson owns a 
real-estate and insurance agency in Wil- 
liamsburg. He is a deacon in the Presby- 
terian church there and a member of nu- 
merous civic, professional, and fraternal 
organizations. 


use of scientific skill and knowledge 
to bring about a world of unity and 
decency. Belief in the worth of the 
individual and the brotherhood of 
man should be in the blood and spirit 
of every child as he starts his life. 


iaiiscieeds SYNAGOGUES, 
all religious and secular organizations 
and every agency of community life 
face a great challenge to help children 
learn these profound truths. Adults 
must understand them first because 
children pattern their beliefs and be- 
havior from adults. 

This first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been marked by discoveries 
in the physical sciences unprecedented 
in their revolutionary effect. As we 
pass on this heritage of man’s in- 
ventive genius to our children, we 
have a profound obligation at the 
same time to equip them with discern- 
ment and spiritual strength. If this 
new generation of youth is to be 
more successful than we have been 
in accepting the responsibilities of 
Christian citizenship, they must be 
guided by higher purposes and a more 
abiding and sustaining faith in the 
eternal values. 

Our greatest hope for happiness and 
peace lies in accepting the responsi- 
bilities of Christian citizenship. We 
must look beyond ourselves and act 
the principles of God among our 
neighbors, in the community, the state, 
and the nation. This is our challenge. 

END 
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Davidson Alumni Set Goal 


DAVIDSON, N. C.—A goal of $70,000 
has been set for the 1953 Alumni 
Fund campaign at Davidson College, 
Alumni Secretary John L. Payne an- 
nounced. ; 

In a report issued to alumni and 
the Davidson Associates, Mr. Payne 
reported a record breaking $61,463.70 
contributed to the Living Endowment 
and Alumni Fund last year. 

The report showed that 1,188 
alumni contributed to the record- 
breaking total. 

By classes, the 1928 group won 
top honors with 46 members con- 
tributing $3,110, followed by the class 
of 1922 with 37 members giving $2,- 
095. 

A. large portion of the Living En- 
dowment was donated by the David- 
son Associates—friends of the college. 
One hundred and nineteen associates 
contributed $17,953.43 to the fund. 
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What Would You Give 
TO SAVE A CHILD 


from the tragic crippling of that dread 


disease—leprosy ? 


It can be done with the help of the new 
sulfone drugs and with early detection. It 
is being done by your missionaries in 


leprosy colonies over the world. 


What will you give to save a child? 


Help your missionaries through 


AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, INC. 
156 Fifth Ave. 51-M © New York 10, N.Y. 




























* YOU DON’T 
NEED EXPERIENCE 
Tt’s easy to make a BIG EXTRA 
INCOME with these gorgeous 
new Christmas Cards. Just show 
samples to friends, others. They 
will buy fast at our amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


How to Earn $50! 


Exciting 21-Card Assort- 
ment sells on sight at $1.00. 
You make up to 100% profit 
... $50 on 100 boxes! Addi- 
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printed Christmas Cards 
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printed Stationery, Gift 
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coupon below for 
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r American Seating Company 


Church Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Write Department 167 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina — . 
Cost low enough for_any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum with 14 
majors including music, art, Bible, languages, 
dramatic arts, history, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics, nursery school education. Com- 
petitive scholarships. Morning chapel. ‘Tree- 
shaded, terraced campus. Southern Colonial 
buildings. For catalog and viewbook write 
Registrar, Dept. 3S. 


Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D., Pres., Staunton, Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational 











Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Co-educational * Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 











A Living Investment 
in American Youth 
e Christian Education 
Building High Mora 
Values 
e Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for 
Reserve Commissions 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 

















FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHaL_ Scott Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Accredited. Liberal arts, music, preprofes- 
sional, Church sec’l, business. Dormitories for 
women, Liberal scholarships. Rate $600 


Write for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


“QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 








Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts | 


college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 
CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





MEN! 

FIT YOURSELVES FOR BOTH MILITARY 
SERVICE AND FOR CIVILIAN LIFE 
Southwestern Offers You Opportunities for 

Academic Work and for Commissions in One of 

Two Branches of 
The Armed Services 

By Means of Off-Campus Military Training, 
Obtainable in the Summertime, With Pay, 

During a Four-Year, Draft-Deferred College 

Career. 
Write for Detailed Information 
The Admissions Counsellor 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, 5. 

Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Fible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 

SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and BS. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 
Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


Book Review 


WHERE'ER THE SUN, by Samuel H. 
Moffett. The Friendship Press, N, 


Y. 1953. 121 pages. 


Here is a book you will enjoy read- 
ing. Splendidly written, full of in- 
teresting stories, well printed and jl- 
lustrated, it will not only interest you, 
but it will stir your imagination and 
deepen your faith. The writer, Dr. 
Samuel H. Moffett, son of one of the 
pioneer missionaries to Korea, served 
as a missionary in China till he was 
expelled by the Communists. He js 
now returning to the land of his birth 
for missionary work in Korea. Those 
who had the opportunity of hearing 
him at summer conferences last sum- 
mer, will look forward eagerly to 
reading this book. : 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” 
so sings our faith in this dark and 
troubled world. This is our hope, but 
its fulfilment seems so far off! Are 
we hoping too much? Does our faith 
grow faint? Then travel with Dr. 
Moffett around the world and visit 
some of the great areas where the 
Church has been at work, and you 
will be stirred by what Christ is doing 
in transforming lives and groups in 
these various lands. He is now reign- 
ing in the hearts of many. You will 
also be challenged by the great and 
pressing need to make Him known, 
and so hasten the day when “Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun does his 
successive journeys run.” 


—JAMES E. BEAR 
Richmond, Va. 





BAPTISM BY SPRINKLING 
and 


THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


Two 16-page booklets by Ben L. Rose, Pastor 
Central Presbyterian Church, Bristol, Va. 


Send 10¢ stamps for sample copies 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Weaverville, North Carolina 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 

|] Every pregressive church 
should use Winter’s De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and col- 





lections, rite today fer 
Illus. Catalog PS. . EB. 
Winters Specialty Compasy, 





Davenport, Iowa. 
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Church 
of the Month 


THE SECOND OLDEST CHURCH in the 
North Alabama Presbytery is the 
Courtland Presbyterian Church, which 
was founded in 1821 by the Rev. 
John Allen, then pastor of Huntsville 
Church. This interesting old church 
has a history dating from the time its 
pioneer members selected the por- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley, in the 
vicinity of what is now Courtland, 
Wheeler, Hillsboro, Town Creek, 
and Leighton, for homes. 

The ancient spire of the Courtland 
Church, towering above the resi- 
dences of the little community, can 
be seen for several miles in every 
direction and it never fails to attract 
the attention of strangers. The church 
is surrounded by giant cedars and at 
the left front is a huge magnolia tree. 

The architecture is very impressive, 
and gives a feeling of solemnity and 
reverence. The great height and 
tapering lines of its belfry and spire 
are indications that its designer was 
a student of the cathedrals of Europe. 
An ancient crown-brick walk leads to 
wide double doors, which open into a 
small vestibule. There is a winding 
stairway on each side, leading to the 
second floor. At the back of this vesti- 
bule there are large double doors 
leading to a small auditorium and 
some spacious Sunday school rooms. 

On the second floor there is an- 
other small vestibule, with large 
double doors opening into the main 
auditorium. The prevailing air of 
antiquity is fully realized here. The 
high-ceilinged room is flooded with 
mellow light from its tall stained glass 
windows, imported from Italy, me- 
morials to some of the early members. 
In the rear is a quaint old balcony 
originally intended for slaves. 

A record begun in 1821, in the 
original handwriting of its charter 
members, is a treasured possession of 
the church today. The church was 
originally called “The Church of Naz- 
areth,” and was changed to “Court- 
land Presbyterian Church” in 1833. 

The first musical instrument in the 
church was a melodeon, owned and 
played by Mr. J. C. Baker. Next there 
Was a small foot-peddled organ, then 
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a pipe organ which was pumped by 
hand. Today a handsome pipe organ, 
electric, provides the music for the 
church services. 

Courtland’s first pastor was Rev. 
Hugh Barr, who served from 1822 to 
1835. Rev. Robert A. Wailes is pres- 
ent pastor, having ministered to the 
church since 1950. 

This majestic old church stands as a 


memorial to its members who have 
written its history, thus far, by their 
devotion and fidelity, and also as an 
inspiration to those whose privilege it 
will be to bear its standards in the 
future. 

—Excerpts from history written 
by Mrs. Ann Lane Martin Mc- 
Whorter and Mrs. Mary Gil- 
christ Marsh. 





DON’TS FOR HOT WEATHER 


Don’t neglect your religious life because of hot weather. A cold 
spiritual condition has nothing to do with a cool physical body. Rather the 


reverse. 


Don’t forsake the assemblying of yourselves together as the manner 
of some is. The church is usually cooler than the home, and the inward 
refreshment which comes from its services helps the worshipers endure, 
without irritation and fret, the heat of the afternoon. 

Don’t forget to keep your church pledge paid up even though you may 
be away on vacation. Great embarrassment is often caused in the church 
by the summer slump in offerings, which a little thoughtfulness might 


pr event. 


Don’t take a vacation from your chosen and settled principles of re- 
ligion and right living. If a thing is wrong for you in October, it is just 


as wrong for you in August. 


Your pastor suggests that you read the first chapter of I Peter (Mof- 
fatt’s translation) and make an earnest effort to follow his advice about 


keeping cool. 


—From the Central Presbyterian 
Weekly, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HUNGRY WORLD 





(From page 5) Christian mission. 
It is no accident that in the church 
at Antioch—the church chosen by the 
Holy Spirit for the launching of 
the World Mission—we find one of 
the earliest detailed records of a 
systematic, church-sponsored feeding 
program. Already in the third cen- 
tury this church’s witness included 
a daily bread line, relief for the needy 
and the unemployed, total support of 
some 3,000 widows and virgins, and 
even a used-clothing department! 

“These godless Galileans,” ex- 
claimed the Emperor Julian in reluct- 
ant admiration, “feed not only their 
own poor, but ours also!” 


Tovay, WHEN A KOREAN 
pastor, though never far from hunger 
himself, shares his bowl of thin rice 
gruel with one of the thousands of 
homeless, shivering, starving orphans 
that roam his country’s ravaged roads, 
he stands in that same great early 
missionary tradition, and the hungry 
people of Korea, watching him, find 
it no longer hard to believe that his 
God is a God of love. 

When a missionary sails to India 
armed with the latest blessed Ameri- 
can discovery in the battle against 
hunger, the food concentrate, MPF, 
he opens up a ministry in that hungry 
land through which many an Indian, 
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= Friends,neighbors,co-workers, others 
m buy on sight! Show exciting variety 
of LOW - PRICED, Name- Imprinted 
meee, /’ PERSONAL Christmas Cards -— shipped 
Exciting direct to customers. A!so big Album DeLuxe 
Show Personals. Earn more with 21-Card ‘‘Feature’’ 
S Ass’t. only $1—profit up to 50c. 40 other Christ- 

mas @nd Everyday Assortments. Fast selling 
Gift Items! FREE Samples Personal Cards and 
**Feature’’ Box on approval. Write Today! 


WALLACE BROWN, INC., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. D-60 > New York 10, N.Y. 
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like Naomi of old, discovers for the 
first time the Lord who “visits his 
people in giving them bread.” MPF 
(Multi-Purpose Food, or “Meals for 
Millions” as it is sometimes called) 
is a concentrate of a kind of fortified 
soy grits. Two ounces of it give 
nourishment equal to one-fourth of 
a a of beef, a glass of milk, a dish 
of green peas and a potato. Already 
churches are sending out bulk ship- 
ments of this food at a cost that 
amounts to only three cents a meal. 
“Then the King shall say ...1 was 
hungry and you gave me food.” 
Wherever possible, the Christian 
mission attacks hunger at its source. 
It was a missionary, for example, who 
first developed drought-resistant grain 
for North China and taught the im- 
poverished farmers to lift themselves 
from the gnawing hunger of their 
uncertain struggle for existence by 
increasing their own food supply. Still 





e@ WHEN MEN ARE STARVING and you 
offer them the choice between four 
sandwiches and four freedoms, they 
will likely choose four sandwiches.— 
U. S. Senator Paul Douglas 





more recently a church-sponsored 
agricultural project, staffed by ex- 
perts from the agricultural depart- 
ment of a Christian university in 
Central China, developed a new wheat 
that increased production in that area 
23 per cent. 

So long as the world is hungry and 
underfed, so long will the feeding of 
the poor, in love, be the duty of any 
church that takes seriously the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ. It is part of 
the witness. 


Bur IT IS NOT ALL OF THE 
witness. It is obviously poor Chris- 


| tianity to ignore the world’s hunger, 


but it is equally poor Christianity to 
think we can satisfy that hunger with 
only a loaf of bread. It was no social 
reactionary or religious bigot who 
said, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” It was Jesus Christ. After all, 
if the battle for men’s stomachs is the 
only battle that counts, then it does 
not really matter whether it is the 
Communists or the Christians who 
fill the world with food. 

To the Christian, the loaf of bread and 
the cup of cold water are only the begin- 
ning of the witness. The full command of 





Christ is to give the cup of water ix His 
name, for there is a deeper hunger than 
physical hunger and a deeper thirst than 
the thirst for water—a hunger and a 
thirst that only Christ can satisfy. 


“Whosoever drinketh of this wa- 
ter,” He says not only to the woman 
at the well but to every refugee in all 
the world’s bread lines, “shall thirst 
again: But whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.” And again, “I am the bread 
of life: he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst.” 

The geography of this deeper, 
spiritual hunger is an even more for- 
midable challenge to the Christian 
witness than that of physical mal- 
nutrition. 

Numerically, the problem would 
seem to be about the same. Just as 
only one-third of the people of the 
world have enough food to eat, so 
also only about one-third of the 
world is Christian. There are an esti- 
mated 700,000,000 adherents of the 
Christian faith—Protestant, Catholic, 
Orthodox and Copt—out of a total 
world population of some 2,300,000,- 
ooo. Accepting this at face value, still 
two out of every three people in the 


world do not own Jesus Christ as 
Lord. 


For PROTESTANTS, the dis- 
proportion is even more alarming. 
Only about one in ten is a Protestant, 
and our little Protestant world is dan- 
gerously out of balance. In the United 
States alone there are four times as 
many people who claim to be Prot- 
estant (about 112,000,000 according 
to a Catholic Digest survey) as are 
to be found on all the three conti- 
nents of Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and the Islands of the Pacific com- 
bined (about 27,000,000 according to 
World Dominion). 

Here, for any Christian who can 
see beyond the figures to the souls 
they represent, is the greatest chal- 
lenge in the world. Mathematically, 
the evangelistic mission of the Church 
of Christ could be accomplished 
simply by each of the world’s 700 
million nominal Christians taking his 
faith and his mission seriously enough 
to go out and win just two others to 
Jesus Christ. Each one win two!— 
and the world for which Christ died 
could be His. If that sounds absurd, It 
is only a measure of our failure. 
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“If the Christian, whose citizenship is 
in a hungry world, fails in his witness 


to satisfy the world’s hunger, he fails 
not only the world, but also his Lord 


and King.” 


Should not 700 million listed Chris- 
tians also be 700 million witnessing 
Christians? That they are not is the 
tragedy of the Church of our time. 


Ber FOR ALL HER FAIL- 
URES AND HER SETBACKS, the Church 
of Jesus Christ moves on to the sure 
accomplishment of her mission. It is 
probably true, as an Indian Christian 
has said, that “unchristian living in 
‘Christian’ nations is the greatest 
weakness of Christianity’s world out- 
reach,” but it is also true that from 
these nations still pours that stream of 
life, that chain of missionaries, which 
has already circled the globe with the 
faith. More than 1500 new mission- 
aries sail to the foreign field from 
North America alone every year. 

It is true that the Church in the so- 
called mission continents is pitifully 
small, and that the great masses are still 
hungry and unreached. But it is also true 
that out of these same spiritual famine 
areas, the mission fields of the world, 
come the most encouraging reports of the 
onward progress of the faith. 

Spiritually as well as physically, 
Asia is the hungriest continent in the 
world. Of all the continents, it has 
the smallest percentage of Christians 
—a community of some 37 million 
(outside of Russian Asia) almost lost 
numerically in a seething tide of 
ancient paganism and conquering 
Communism. And yet it is to the 
rising young churches of Asia, small 
though they be, that the continents’ 
countless millions are beginning to 
look for an answer to the _heart- 
emptiness of their lives. 


**Prease GIVE US A 
PREACHER to tell us of your Gospel,” 
came the startling request from an 
upper-caste Indian village to a church 
Which had been working mainly with 
despised outcastes. “Why?” the Chris- 
tans asked. “Because we have seen 
what it has done for the outcastes, 
and we want it too.” It was not bread 
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for which they were longing. Bread 
they already had, but they were not 
satisfied. They wanted the bread of 
life. And because Christ alone is the 
bread that satisfies, India’s church, be- 
set though it is by the overwhelm- 
ingly powerful forces of Hinduism 
and Communism, is growing at the 
rate of almost 3,000 new Christians 
every week. 

There are great stirrings of the Spirit, 
also, in Formosa, in Indochina, in Korea. 
Formosan head-hunters, for example, are 
turning to the Gospel in one of the ¢great- 
est mass movements of modern times. 
Asia is not all dark. 

Latin America should be no place 
for starvation of any kind. Not only 
is it rich in natural resources, but 
statistically it is a solidly Christian 
continent. One-third of all the world’s 
Roman Catholics live in Latin Amer- 
ica. But from the Protestant view- 
point Latin America stands next only 
to Asia as a spiritual famine area and 
a challenge to a full Christian witness. 
Its Protestant community is the small- 
est of any of the five continents— 
a mere 5 million. Outside this tiny 
and often persecuted evangelical mi- 
nority reigns the darkness of Roman 
Christendom’s greatest failure: a 
morally and _ spiritually decadent 
Church. “We pray to the Virgin,” 
say the Indians of Guatemala, “and 
if she does not answer, we go to the 
witch doctor.” 


Bor prercine tHe park- 
NEss of this continent too is a ray 
of hope and light. South America may 
not have many evangelicals yet, but 
give it time; it has the fastest grow- 
ing Protestant Church in the world, 
the Church of Brazil. This Church 
is growing so fast that its missionaries 
and evangelists have taken to the air 
in planes to keep pace with the 
cutting edge of the Gospel. The 
foreign missionary and the Brazilian 
Christian, working in partnership, are 
racing on into the greatest stretch of 


unevangelized territory left in the 
world today—the heart of South 
America. 

Africa should be called the Dark 
Continent no longer. There Protestant 
missions have made their greatest 
evangelistic gains of the twentieth 
century. With a population of only 
200 million Africa now has a total 
Christian community of some 25 mil- 
lion about half of whom are Prot- 
estant. 


W nar KIND OF A WIT- 
NESS DID it take to produce Africa’s 
astonishing 1000%, increase in Protes- 
tant Church membership in the last 
50 years? Perhaps the best way to 
describe it is simply to say that it was 
a full and satisfying witness. When 
Christians found men hungry, they 
fed them. When they found them 
sick, they healed them. When they 
found them thirsting for knowl- 
edge, they taught them. But above 
and through it all they told them of 
Jesus Christ who died for them. That 
was the essential mark of the witness. 
The central, forward thrust of the 
Christian Church always has been and 
always will be rooted in clear testi- 
mony to its Saviour. He makes the 
difference. 

The American Mission to Lepers 
reports this incident in a Nigerian 
leper colony. “If you were sick,” said 
a visiting Presbyterian minister to one 
of the men, “would you rather go to a 
government doctor or a missionary 
doctor?” “Oh, a missionary doctor,” 
came the quick reply. “Why not a 
government doctor?” “Oh, he works 
from 9 to 12 and 2 to 5; and don’t 
be sick in the middle of the night! 
But the missionary doctor works from 
midnight to midnight and he’s always 
ready.” Upon which the visiting min- 
ister observed, “The difference is 
Jesus Christ.” 

The difference indeed is Jesus 
Christ. A Christian witness, whether 
it be made in the pulpit or at the 
hospital, in a revival tent or a bread 
line, will be witness to Jesus Christ. 
Without Him the body may be 
healed, but the soul will die. Without 
Him, the hungry may be fed, but 
they will not be satisfied. Only the 
full Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ can satisfy. 

But remember, two-thirds of the 
world still does not know that Gospel. 
Two-thirds of the world is still 
hungry. END 
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Fakkema Writes on 
Christian Recreation 


The role of recreation in the total 
program of the Church is assuming 
larger and larger proportions. And 
because church leaders are avid in 
their quest for guidance in this im- 
portant field, PresByTERIAN ACTION, 
the official monthly publication for 
leaders in the realm of Christian edu- 
cation, will present a series of four 
articles on the subject beginning with 
the July issue. 

Author of the articles will be 
Robert E. Fakkema, dean of Recrea- 
tion Directors in our Church, with 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Titles of the four articles in the 
series are: 

“The Church Looks to Recreation” 

“Recreation Considers the Person” 

“Administering the Recreation Pro- 
ram” 

“The Leader of Christian Recreation” 

All church leaders are urged to 
watch for this series and to keep the 
articles on file for ready reference. 
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(From page 9) for free worship. 

These coercive practices, which 
strike at the heart of the American 
Bill of Rights, are perfectly logical 
consequences of a philosophy which 
condemns Church-State separation, 
regards itself as the sole custodian of 
all truth, and ruthlessly seeks to 
achieve at all costs its goal of cultural 
domination. 

Pope Pius IX, in the Syllabus of 
Errors, proposition 55, condemned the 
theory that the Church must be sepa- 
rated from the State and the State 
from the Church. Leo XIII, in the 
Christian Constitution of States, wrote, 
“The ideal secular State is bound to 
profess the Roman Catholic religion.” 
Gregory XVI, in his Mirari vos of 
August 15, 1832, stated, “nor can we 
hope for happier results either for 
religion or for the civil government 
from the wishes of those who desire 
that the Church be separated from the 
State, and the concord between the 
secular and ecclesiastical authority, be 
dissolved. It is clear that these men, 
who yearn for a shameless liberty, 
live in dread of an agreement which 
has always been fraught with good, 
and is advantageous alike to sacred 
and civil interests.” 


Bor. YOU MAy say, these 
are outmoded pronouncements, more 
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fitting to the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. Let us see. On November 20, 
1948, the modern view of Church. 
State separation entertained by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was ex. 
pressed in the Christian in Action, 


Here, the American consitutional 
principle of separation of Church and 
State, the legal framework under 
which the Roman Church has flour- 
ished without precedent, was de- 
nounced as a mere shibboleth and 
with it the United States Supreme 
Court was attacked for holding that 
public funds should not be used to 
aid sectarian schools. 

Again, you may say, this is only a 
point of view, an ideological presen- 
tation. Why have any concern over 
it? Our concern grows out of our 
knowledge of history, both past and 
present—our knowledge that the Ro- 
man Church has been highly success- 
ful in forcing its will upon other 
nations with disastrous results to free- 
dom. 


Public 
Schools 


The Roman Catholic philosophy 
concerning public schools is probably 
well known to you, but it is useful to 
refresh our memories by quoting 
authoritative statements. 

Pope Leo XIII, attacking the re- 
ligious neutrality of public scchools 
(1885), complained that in such 
schools: “Religious questions are held 
to be wholly a matter of private judg- 
ment; the judgment of the individual 
conscience is deemed independent of 
all law; any opinions about worship 
may be publicly expressed; ‘everyone 
has unbounded license to think what- 
ever he chooses and to publish abroad 
whatever he thinks’.” To Leo XiIll, 
this democratic state of affairs was 
intolerable. 

The Jesuit weekly, Azverica, in an 
editorial, October 3, 1925, declared: 
“That the Catholic and non-Catholic 
school systems are absolutely irrecon- 
cilable is an indisputable fact.” 

Bishop John F. Noll of Indiana 
(editor of Our Sunday Visitor), pub- 
lished a pamphlet called Our National 
Enemy No. 1, and _ identified the 
“enemy” as the public school. 


Caxox 1374 OF CANON 
Law, “Catholic children (See page 45) 
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LIKE TO TAKE PICTURES? Then 
dust off the camera and load up 
with film .. . for Survey is ready to 
launch its very first contest—a pho- 
tography contest, with valuable prizes 
for good pictures. 

Everyone is eligible to enter! 

Actually it is three contests in one, 
with prizes being awarded for top 
three photos in three different cate- 


gories: 
1. ARTISTIC 
Scenic—outdoor pictures of 
churches, taken any season of 
the year. 


Still life—indoor photos of 
church windows, worship 
centers, etc. 

2. FAMILY 

Children—of any age, doing al- 

most any conceivable thing, 





at home or at Sunday school. 

Family Groups—at play or at 

work or at worship. 
3. NEWS 

Church or related events— 
summer conferences, wom- 
en’s meetings, men’s meet- 
ings, dedication of new build- 
ings, church people doing 
anything. 

Work projects—youth groups 
helping needy families, men 
repairing church school fur- 
niture, etc. 
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SURVEY ANNOUNCES 
BIG PHOTO CONTEST 








Ww 


Anything representative of church 
or Christian family life likely would 
fall in one of these three categories. 


RULES 


1.Photos can be any size, though 5 
x 7 inches is preferred. 

2.Glossy black and white prints, 
rather than dull or colored. 

3- Photos original, taken by the con- 
testant. 

4-On back of each photo should ap- 
pear name and address of contestant. 

5.On sheet of paper sent with each 
photo should be information telling 
about the subject (what it is and 
where located), and when the photo 
was taken. If photo includes people, 
do not name them but tell to which 
church they belong, and indicate 
that they have granted you per- 
mission for their photo to be pub- 
lished. 

6.A contestant may enter as many 
photos as he wishes. 

7.Contest opens July 15 and closes 
midnight September 15, 1953. All 
photos become the property of 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY but $2 will be 
sent to the contestant for each pic- 
ture used in any publication of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

8. Judges will be the Editors of Sur- 
vey and Mr. Robert McAlester, 
teacher of photography, Richmond, 
Va. Decision of the judges will be 
final. 


PRIZES 
First prize of $15, second prize of 
$10, and third prize of $5 will be 
offered for top winners in each of the 
three categories. 





PERSONNEL, PUBLIC RELATIONS, fund raising 
for churches. Let us help you work out that 
worrisome problem. Write Harvey Walters, 
63 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., in con- 
fidence and without obligation. Mr. Walters 
former director of public relations for major 
Protestant denomination. Fully accredited. 
Sincere interest in Christian service. 
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The Bible 
and You 


by Edward P. 
Blair 


The wonderful adventure of 
reading and understanding the 
Bible awaits you in this book— 
the opportunity of finding for your- 
self what the Scriptures really 
mean as “a library of redemptive 
books.” Here is richer appreciation 
of the Bible as a whole—and a 
sharpened awareness of its mean- 
ing for your own life. 

READY JULY 6 $2 
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by Roy L. 
Smith 


This stimulating 
book focuses the 
“new light” of the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible upon the needs of the 
modern world. Each of these 232 
realistic, page-length essays ex- 
plores a text quoted from both the 
new Revised Standard and the 
King James Versions. Old and 
familiar passages take on new 
meanings, and Dr. Smith’s epi- 
grammatic comments provide fresh 
insight and new applications to the 
everyday problems of everyday 
people. $1.75 
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(From page 44) shall not at- 
tend non-Catholic, indifferent schools, 
schools that are mixed, that is to say, 
schools open to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. The bishop of the 
diocese only has the right, in harmony 
with the instructions of the Holy See, 
to decide under what circumstances, 
and with what safeguards to prevent 
loss of faith, it may be tolerated that 
Catholic children go to such schools.” 

Father Paul L. Blakely, S. J., in a 
pamphlet entitled “May an American 
Oppose the Public School?” published 
in 1937 under the imprimatur of Pat- 
rick Cardinal WHayes, proclaimed: 
“Our first duty to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance. 
The first duty of every Catholic fa- 
ther to the public school is to keep 
his children out of it.” 

It is generally known who attacks 
the public schools as “godless,” and 
“secular.” The purpose is to discredit 
public education and deprive it of 
needed support. We live too close to 
Mexico and Quebec not to realize the 
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disastrous results of these tactics to 
both education and morality. A new 
feature has been injected into the 
campaign against public schools. Now, 
it is asserted that every little red 
school house has a little red teacher. 
As they behold this vicious assault 
on the public schools, thinking Amer- 
icans must oppose the payment of tax 
funds to support a school system 
whose educational policy emanates, 
not from this country, but from an 
“infallible” divine who sits on a 
throne in Rome. 


Program 
e 
of Action 


Free Americans desire to preserve 
the concept of separation of Church 
and State in the United States, as 
championed by Madison, Jefferson, 
and Mason, and as interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy calls this a 
bigoted and fanatical endeavor. 

Free Americans believe that the 

















American public school system must 
be preserved; that public funds must 
not be used to support parochial 
schools; and that those who wish to 
send their children to such schools 
must bear the burden of the cost. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy says that 
this is tantamount to double taxation, 









and to denying their children equal 
opportunity, even though the public pry 
schools are open to their children as ir et bills 


well as to others. 


Free AMERICANS _ DISAP- 
PROVE boycotts of newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, movies, and businessmen 
to suppress free discussion. The Ro- 
man hierarchy uses the boycott as a 
means of controlling the press, the 
radio, and free speech. 

Free Americans view with alarm 
persecution of non-Catholics in pre- 
dominantly Catholic countries. The 
Roman hierarchy condones the situa- 
tion by pointing to the “overwhelm- 
ing majority” of Roman Catholics in 
the populations of those countries. In 
other words, they preach the doctrine 
that majorities have the right to op- 
pose minorities. If we were to apply 
that doctrine over here, Catholics 
would be persecuted. But we reject 
this doctrine wholeheartedly—for- 
tunately for Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics. 


Conclusion 


At no time in history has it been of 
such life-and-death urgency to ap- 
preciate, proclaim, and stand firmly 
for that view of freedom which has 
been enshrined in the history of this 
nation since the dawn of the Republic. 

e We stand for freedom to wor- 
ship God according to a free con- 
science. 

e We stand for complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

e We stand for freedom to propa- 
gate our religious faith. 

e We stand for freedom to edu- 
cate our children in our faith. 

e We stand for the right to change 
our faith. 

e We stand for a free press and 
free speech. é 

Because these great principles are 
dear to our hearts and our lives, we 
must stand in opposition to any and 
all forces, institutions, and agencies 
which would deny to us our free 
heritage. Critical times call for men 
of stout hearts and brave souls. END 
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INCOME CHECKS for Life 
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And ... at the same time... your invested funds become a GIFT to Foreign Missions, 











thus making it possible for you to both INVEST and GIVE in one transaction. 


Annuity rates range from 214 to 7%, based on age of the recipient. Payments are 


made semiannually. The income does not shrink or fluctuate—the rate never changes. 
Certain income tax exemptions are allowed on both principal and income. Your money 


becomes a Living Investment in Foreign Missions. 


For full and detailed information about the 


many attractive features of Annuity Gifts, 


Write to CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
BDourd if Wyld Mb iio 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee 








